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I. NatTronaL FUNCTIONS OF PoeTRY. 






SOVOETRY is a mode of national self-expression. Litera- 
a, BES BS ture expresses a nation most completely, by its variety 

aA of mood and matter; most intimately, by its direct 
‘ Bey dealing with the heart, mind and conscience from 
\O/ “WY which all action springs; most widely, by its ready 
diffusion among ourselves and foreign nations; and most 
permanently, recalling by its unabrogated record the national 
past, representative by its modern output of the present, and 
reaching hands to the future by its formative effect on ever 
new generations of Englishmen. It is the first and best of 
national voices. 

Three forms of it stand out as attempting an ideal, 
imaginative treatment of life: poetry, novel and drama. 
Both drama and novel are hampered in their ideal purpose 
by a predominant narrative and imitative motive. They 
must tell a story, and that in the most incisive and interesting 
way: they must reflect life, hold the mirror up to Nature. 
The conditions of the theatre make drama far the more 
vivid, but also much the more limited of the two. Beauty 
of thought and imagination tends to disappear. More and 


more these are required to express themselves in the action, and 
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banished from the language: less and less is stage effect a literary 
matter at all, or the drama a mode of literary expression: and a 
compression that once tended to strength, is tending now, I think, 
to superficiality and sketchiness. The novel has far more room, 
and wider opportunities: so wide, indeed, that it has invaded in 
turn the provinces of history, philosophy, sociology, theology, 
satire and poetry. Like Aaron’s rod it seems to have turned 
serpent, and swallowed up its rivals. Hence, in part, its immense 
popularity. It gives a fuller representation of life than poetry; 
while it can do certain things far better, for instance, the portrayal 
of sordid life, of low character and of the comic. Yet its narrative 
purpose imposes on it something of the limitations of drama. As 
there, the demand for directness, vividness, fluency, rapidity and 
ease, tends to rule out certain qualities of expression: the qualities 
of high thought, imaginative beauty, moral seriousness, close 
reasoning and pregnant language. If the novel deal too often or 
too directly with a high range of thought and feeling, if it lose 
itself in speculation or moralizing, we shall say that it lacks action 
or movement, that it preaches too much. With some lack of 
politeness we shall bid the novelist cut his cackle and come to the 
"osses. We want to be interested and amused, not taught; and 
expect our pleasure more from the story than from the language. 
In novel and play alike, the dominance of dramatic motive, if it 
lend a more penetrative force, a keener edge, to truth, yet detracts 
somewhat from its full, subtle, attractive and persuasive statement. 

Poetry is left us as the proper vehicle of those higher moods, 
those richer qualities, which are stinted or denied us elsewhere. 
Here may the banquet for the imagination be spread lavishly: 
here we may employ the utmost charm and vigour of words at 
our command, the richest music of sound, the rarest grace of 
movement, we can attain. Here, too, we shall be right to pack 
our thought as close as the joint claims of clarity and beauty will 
allow: we are not reading at racing-pace here—this is rich almond- 
cake, prepared with subtle taste and skill, expecting a palate—and 
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we will read so as to catch its every delicate flavour. And partly, 
but not solely, because of this superior command of form and 
means, there enter into the substance of poetry some things not 
found elsewhere. Poetry alone may hope to seize the evanescent 
hues and subtler shades that pass across the sea of thought, to 


adumbrate matters hardly capable of definite expression, to render 
those 


Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised — 


the burst, as it were, of glorious music through a door that opens 
but for a moment, the track of a star that flashes through our 
upper fringe of atmosphere and is gone. Poetry in its highest 
moods expresses the otherwise inexpressible, and with the maximum 
beauty and conciseness of expression. To say that it always does 
this is ridiculous. Given its superior measure of skill and force 
and beauty, it may perfectly well handle much that is handled by 
prose. Those other moods and offices are not forbidden it. There 
is no reason why it should not tell a story, though it will be 
hampered to some extent by the conditions that limit the story in 
prose. There is no reason why it should not be used for a play 
as by the Elizabethans, though we cannot expect from it all the 
naturalness and verisimilitude of prose-dialogue. In each case 
poetry will bring its own compensatory qualities; and, written by 
a master, its appeal to emotion will be far stronger for all who 
can distinguish the fine in expression from the commonplace. 
And further, besides its faculty of expressing the otherwise 
inexpressible, besides its quality of superior beauty and music, 
poetry possesses the immense advantage of being more memorable ; 
not merely because there is less in amount to remember, not only 
because its measured cadence and its rhyme-system aid the memory, 
but because it is more meditated, couched in words chosen for 
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their striking quality, and packed close enough to entail in reading 
that extra care which prints them on the memory. These qualities 
of form and structure give it a mnemonic advantage over prose 
even for contemporaries: but for posterity it enjoys a further and 
special superiority in its substance, as you will easily recognize if 
you think how large is the proportion of verse in the older litera- 
ture you happen to know. The Bible apart, you will find it is 
nearly all poetry: and the reason is that, with whatever large 
exceptions, prose is the language of the transitory, the current, 
poetry the language of the permanent, the eternal. 

Singling out Poetry, then, from other literary forms, as 
expressing much otherwise inexpressible, as giving less restricted 
though more careful and beautiful expression to matters that can 
also be expressed in prose, as more easily remembered, and of more 
permanent life, it is important for us to note that its function as 
a national voice is by no means merely that of a record, a memorial 
of a mental or material past. It is living and active: it affects 
the present and the future: it exhorts and warns, it compels and 
it prevents. Whatever the share of moral purpose in its com- 
position, there is no denying its far-reaching moral effect. One 
of its most important offices is that of stimulating Patriotism; it 
is one to which it turns from the outset. The earliest poems are 
tribal lays, celebrating victories in war or the deeds of heroic 
members of the tribe, or it may be lamenting defeat, and the 
death of national champions. ‘This is quite inevitable, since 
fighting is the most active business and pressing interest of all 
nations in the beginning of their history. Homer, Ossian, 
Beowulf, Niebelungenlied, Cid poems, chansons de geste—it is all 
about fighting, and must be so; struggle being the immemorial, 
immutable condition of the life of man, though the form and 
circumstances of the struggle may receive modification with the 
advance of the ages. And the effect of this martial poetry is to 
create a tribal or national spirit, to foster enthusiasm for the 
hero’s family, for the hero’s tribe, for the nation which comprises 
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many heroes. It affirms Achzan against Trojan, Burgundian 
against Hun, Briton against Roman or Saxon, Christian against 
Saracen. Later, as things grow more settled and other interests 
than fighting assume prominence, other themes are added to this 
eternal one of conflict; but the martial strain continues. It is 
perpetuated in the English ballad-poetry, for instance, right down 
to Stuart times: it is reproduced with constant modification by 
softer influences, love, art, magic, all through the long series of 
Arthurian and Carlovingian romance, down to Malory’s redaction 
in the Morte d’ Arthur of 1485 or the Italian Reali di Francia 
before 1420: and the poets of the Renaissance, Ariosto, Tasso and 
Spenser, and the younger moderns Tennyson, Arnold and William 
Morris, must needs turn back upon the old-world themes, must 
thread once more those glimmering laurel-shaded pathways of the 
Past. Always, it has been said, those who deal with life as a 
whole look upon it as a conflict or a pilgrimage. In what is to 
us the model and flower of the latter type, The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
there appears still much fighting to be done: and Bunyan’s later 
allegory takes a directly military form, The Holy War. So, too, 
Milton’s theme is the war in Heaven, and the war between man 
and his arch-enemy. 

It is impossible to over-rate the effect of all this fighting-poetry 
in forming national spirit. ‘ Show me the songs of a people,” it 
has been said, ‘and I will tell you their history”: and we do not 
need the stock instances of Tyrtoeus animating the Spartans, of 
Taillefer chanting the Chanson de Roland on the field of Hastings, 
of the Marseillaise or ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” to confirm us in the 
belief that the whole temper and spirit of a people may be 
heightened and transfigured by heroic poetry. You remember 
how Sir Philip Sidney said “the olde song of Percy and Duglas” 
was wont to stir his heart like a trumpet, and you remember how 
nobly he died: possibly he might have died as nobly without Chevy 
Chase, but we have his word for it that that ballad helped to 
kindle in him heroic fires. And even now, after centuries of 
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theological dispute and doubting philosophy, of materializing 
commerce and dulling toil, there is still many a heart that thrills 
to the gallant tale of English mettle; to whom the speeches and 
choruses of Henry V, Drayton’s ballad on the same theme, ‘Ye 
Mariners of England,” the battle canto of Marmion, Macaulay’s 
Lays, and many another burst of heroic music, bring something 
of cheer and hold fast to the spirit; to whom the names of Crecy 
and Agincourt, of Trafalgar and Waterloo, of Lucknow and 
Inkermann, are yet a kind of sacrament, binding to the unblanched 
front, the stubborn endurance. Never have we had so much 
stirring and patriotic verse as in the last half-century, with its 
ringing lines from Tennyson and Browning, from Swinburne and 
Morris, from Kipling and Newbolt. And it has found a welcome ; 
as though the weary Titan paused in her gigantic task, lifted her 
labour-dimmed eyes, and smiled to catch the echo of an ancient 
music. It gives one hope, does this patriotic poetry—hope that 
we have not yet wholly lost ourselves in the mechanic drudgery 
of mine and mill and counter, in idle disputation of mouth and 


pen; that we are still, not politicians, artists, esthetes, millionaires, 
—but men! 


“Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flag flyin’ 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they found him long ago!” 


I fear all this of heroic poetry is not good Radicalism: but it is 
good Ruskin; and, for many a century yet, good humanity—it 
saves so much bloodshed! 

But Poetry has other and very different functions than its early 
and perennial one of kindling patriotism. That is merely its 
political aspect, tending to give us unity and cohesion in our com- 
petitive life with other nations. It has a further important office 
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as a playground of the national spirit. Does this seem fanciful? 
I assure you poetic pleasure is a development of the same taste as 
makes you listen to the preacher or political orator. Those men 
have learned what force is in skilled words. You think it is 
merely the subject-matter, or your own religious feeling or interest 
in politics, that draws you. Nothing of the kind. These have 
their part: yet the same arguments, the same statements, untouched 
by the breath of stirring and imaginative language, would leave 
you cold and bored. Depend upon it the folk who do not care 
for poetry, have not yet got to close quarters with their own 
minds: they have faculties of pleasure of which they are unaware. 
Is it for nothing, think you, that some men choose lives of poverty 
and contempt in single devotion to this queen of the arts? they 
started, perhaps, with dreams of wealth and fame; but, when that 
bubble is pricked, they still go on. Is it for nothing that a 
pleasure-lover like Herrick exclaims ‘‘ There’s no lust like poetry!” ? 
An acquired taste, doubtless. Not many of us much enjoyed our 
first taste of beer: few boys, perhaps, are genuinely enthusiastic 
over their furtive first pipe. Familiarity is the key that will open 
for us the doors of this House Beautiful: hence the importance 
now coming to be attached to poetry in schools. It is not merely 
that what is imprinted on the childish brain enjoys the best chance 
of survival; but that the liking for measured cadence and fine 
expression, once won, will never leave them, and may be gratified 
more cheaply and easily than any other. The fact has obtained 
explicit official recognition. At the head of the literary curriculum 
for our Training Colleges it is stated — 

“The Board attach the greatest importance to the encouragment 
among the students of such a liking for good literature as will result 
in the English classics being regarded not merely as subjects for 
examination, but as a permanent source of enjoyment.” 

But combined with Poetry’s aim at pleasure is another and 
higher aim, never obtruded yet never absent from the greatest 
work, the aim of teaching and inspiring. And the teaching is 
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there, for good or ill, even if not intended; the moral element 
being inseparable from human relations and human thought. 
Allied as we all feel poetry to be with the highest human instincts,— 
however feebly reflective at the best of its divine inspiration, how- 
ever false at the worst to its high calling—it deserves to be 
considered not merely as a national voice, but in some measure as 
the national soul and conscience. Not seldom has a great line or 
passage of verse saved a man at acrisis; heartened him to dare 
the doubtful throw, or stayed him against the onset of strong 
temptation. And, crucial moments apart, no sensible person denies 
the effect of great literature in forming mind and character. To 
live with well-bred folk is the readiest path to good breeding: 
to haunt the company, and listen often to the words of those who 
are mightiest in heart and mind is the surest method of inoculating 
pane with some nobility of soul, no matter how the process may 


be thwarted or annulled by our circumstances or our weakness. 
Doubtless the influence of the Bible in this direction, both at 
special moments and in forming character, has been greater than 


that of secular literature: it is more widely familiar. But there 
are minds to which religion makes but a weak appeal, and moments 
when poetry will speak though religion be silent. Matthew 
Arnold, rightly or wrongly, anticipated a time when the vacancy 
left in man’s heart by the decay of faith would be filled by poetry, 
which he regarded as the religion of the future. But of course 
there is no real opposition between them: they overlap, if they do 
not coincide. Much of the Bible is written as poetry: and in 
their attempt to define and express the indefinable, in their aspira- 
tion toward something higher and better than man, 


“The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow,” 


poetry and religion are at one. 

At least I am sure you will admit poetry’s importance as a 
factor in national character, an importance so obvious that Plato 
you remember was for excluding the poets from his ideal Republic 
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altogether because in reproducing the fancies of their early 
mythology they had helped to diffuse unworthy notions about the 
Gods. Nor does poetry cease to be national, when it ceases to be 
political. It is equally the voice of the nation when dealing with 
the common moral and social relations, of man to man, or of man 
to God, or portraying the struggle of Will with Circumstance, as 
when kindling patriotism or rebuking pusillanimity: equally” 
national in 
“Oh wad same power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us”; 
or in 
“Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 
Live well : how long or short permit to Heaven”; 
or in 
“The wrastling of this world asketh a fall:” 
as it is in 


“England bound in with the triumphant sea”; 


or in 
“Ts this her voice 
And meaning, whom the roar of Hougoumont 
Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven?” 

It is quite as necessary that we should be well represented on 
the side of general humanity, as on that of our narrower political 
interest ; nay, more so, as it is more necessary we should deserve 
our place among the nations, than merely take it. If that place 
seem to be governed rather by our acts, our material force and 
wealth, yet these are the result of spiritual causes which have been 
long in operation, and our history in the future will be mainly 
the product of what we have thought in the past. As the world 
ages and its resources become more exactly known, the dominance 
of mind over matter is ever more assured. We are, it is true, in 
the hands of Law, of natural law, whether physical or social; of 
law which we cannot thwart, but whose operation we may learn to 
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understand and so to guide and modify. Yet the very name and 
idea of Law implies to human minds some previous Thought, some 
antecedent Spirit. Always the spiritual precedes the material. 
Thought, then, is the important thing, not material force, which 
is merely its result, its instrument. Exactly as a nation values 
and cultivates its thought; exactly as it honours the thinker, and 
the higher thinker above the lower; exactly as it makes the con- 
ditions healthful for the life of thought, and the way plain for 
the diffusion of thought; will be its own ultimate welfare. This 
is not to deprecate the life of action: thought will be largely 
useless until applied. But no matter how powerful your engine, 
how exquisitely organized and fashioned, how beautifully kept 
from rust and dirt, how admirably adorned to the outward view, 
it will stand idle and useless if into its hidden womb you do not 
put the fuel and the fire; if to active humanity you deny or 
stint the motive power of ‘Thought. 

Now other vehicles of thought are hampered in a way that 
poetry is not: the pulpit by its predominant connexion with the 
past, by inalterable beliefs and a specialized aspect which leaves 
much out of account; the stage and the novel by their pre- 
dominant imitative motive—both are reflective rather than original. 
Philosophy, indeed, may claim the power of pure thought, but, 
near as it sometimes soars to heaven, it speaks a language of its 
own, very difficult to learn, and lacks the grace and attractiveness 
of poetry. Moreover by its scientific method and purpose it 
leans more to the literature of knowledge than to that of power: 
it is rather a discipline for poets than a substitute for poetry. It 
is to poetry chiefly that we must look for the introduction of new 
and freshening currents of idea. Mankind, with its immense 
imitative and its small originating power, is always tending to 
become stereotyped. This tendency to walk in old ways is an 
indispensable condition of progress; it alone ensures the stability 
that gives time for growth; but the opposite tendency, to break 
away from convention, is of course equally necessary. Now the 
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nature and the occupation of the poet place hirn somewhat apart, 
make him more of an observer than an actor: he therefore enjoys 
the greatest immunity from current convention, the best chance of 
noting defect and of suggesting a remedy. I need only remind 
you how Chaucer with his ditties and glad songs puts upon his 
England the stamp of union and fusion rather than of ancient 
difference: how Spenser pours into the stagnant tide of English 
thought the impulse of the classical Renaissance, touching us with 
a new imaginative beauty, a new moral energy: how Wordsworth 
once more visits a world of dead formule and stifling conventions 
with the free breath of heaven, with a message of temperance and 
simple duty as the restorers of hope and joy in living. Ina word, 
without a fairly constant supply of fresh poetry we shall lack not 
merely the best interpretation, but the most powerful restorative 
force, of our national life, a force that might be more potent in 
days of popular education than ever before. 


II. Present ATTITUDE OF THE Nation To PorTRY—LARGELY 


ONE OF INDIFFERENCE, 


I have said enough of its national importance, as the foster- 
nurse of patriotism, the source of pleasure, the inspirer of high 
thought and noble conduct, the suggestor of new attitudes to life. 
Let us now ask what is our present national attitude thereto? Do 
we ensure healthful conditions for its production? do we make 
the way plain for its diffusion ? 

Here the answer will be twofold and to some extent contradic- 
tory, on the one hand as regards the rulers or the bulk of the 
nation, on the other as regards the poetry of the past or that of 
the present. Never, 1 think, was there so clear a recognition 
among educationists or statesmen of poetry as a vital and formative 
force. The English Language stands at the head of our Elemen- 
tary Education Code, with the injunction that “ At each stage, 
recitation of pieces of literary merit should be practised.” At our 
Training Colleges a comprehensive programme of literary study is 
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always prescribed in connexion with the scheme for history. In 
the Regulations for Secondary Schools drawn up in 1904 the study 
of English ym and Literature is an essential condition of 
recognition by the State. The subject bulks largely in the curricula 
of our provincial colleges and universities; and even at classical 
and conservative Oxford a final Honour School in it has at length 
been founded, and finds much favour, I understand, with the 
Rhodes scholars. Nor among our population at large is there 
anything like the. crass insensibility of earlier times. We may 
point to the wide success of the University Extension movement, 
a success by no means limited to the middle-class. In Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and the Potteries audiences of miners and mill-hands 
crowd to hear young men and women discourse on Shelley and 
Keats, Browning and Tennyson. At our London theatres Shake- 
speare has long been the most constantly-acted and most paying 
dramatist: and the cheap reprints with which we are deluged— 
Temple Classics, World’s Classics, Everyman’s Library and the 
like—are proof at least of a widespread desire to possess and 
examine famous literature ; though to buy it is one thing, to study 
it in earnest quite another. We may fairly say that the reproach 
of neglect of our heritage from the Past is being removed; and 
the fact constitutes our best security for the future. 

But as regards the other side of the question, the living practice 
and profession of the art, the answer must be very different. 
So far from any anxious care for the training, well-being and 
encouragement of a faculty on which so much depends, our attitude 
is one of the most limited interest and consumption among the 
best educated, of dislike and contempt among the Philistine 
middle-class, and of utter ignorance and indifference among the 
lower. Now this is surely a very curious phenomenon. We 
have admittedly produced the finest poetical literature the world 
ever saw; we fairly recognize its utility to us as a nation; yet 
we are entirely careless about the preservation and continuity 
of the art. It is not so with the other and lesser arts. The 
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ordinary person, I believe, could name five musicians, ten painters, 
or a dozen actors, for one living poet. Concerts, exhibitions, are 
frequent; the actor struts before us night and day; wealth and 
honours are showered upon many of the practitioners of these 
sister-arts, and pages of the newspaper devoted to their public and 
private doings, especially to the actor’s: but the poet is one whose 
name is known only to a few hundreds of all our millions; he has 
generally to pay for the printing of his work, and when it is 
printed no one buys it; and any mention of him or his art in the 
daily press too often takes the form of some cheap scoff at his 
obscurity, or his unlikeness in feeling and habit to his fellowmen. 
Latterly, since Arnold, Browning and Tennyson died,* and Swin- 
burne ceased to produce regularly, we embolden ourselves to assert 
that there are now no poets, on no better ground than that we 
never hear of any. How can we hear of that to which we have 
resolved to be deaf? Do you not know that the press bends 
supple knees in obedience to your lightest whim—that no king 
among his flatterers was ever so immune from the tedious or 
unwelcome as is King Demos? Long since have his courtiers 
observed that what pleases and interests that powerful, but some- 
what stolid and lethargic monarch, is not high thought and feeling, 
but the muscles of some human ox, the stalwarts of the cricket or 
football-field, the odds of the stable and racecourse, the pretty face 
of some school-girl on the variety-stage, or at best the high-seasoned 
ragout called politics. No poets! there must always be poets; the 
spirit of poetry is immortal. Even the century we are accustomed 
to cite as least inspired had its true poets, its children of nature, 
its devotees of the homely life and simple heart, its Thomson, its 
Gray, its Collins, its Cowper, its Blake, and doubtless many 
another. A Wordsworth was needed, not to re-create or restore 
such, but only to remind a stupid world of their continued 
existence. They were always there—crushed and starving, 
despairing or maddened, as to-day; while men talked of the 
* Arnold, April 15, 1888 ; Browning, December 12, 1889 ; Tennyson, October 6, 1892. 
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Pretender, or the spinning-jenny, or of sensibility and the Gothic 
in art, just as they chatter now of Protection or aeroplanes or 
Impressionism, of the cultivation of the masses and the dearth of 
poetry. 

People say there are no poets: they haven’t attempted to test 
the truth of the assertion; and if there were 500 it wouldn’t 
matter to them, since they wouldn’t dream of asking for them at 
the library, still less of spending a shilling or two to keep them 
alive—they merely say, dogmatically, there are none. Well, just 
fifteen years ago* Mr. H. D. Traill drew up a list of sixty-five living 
poets, exclusive of Lord Tennyson, to which he added eight 
names a couple of months later: and he said that two or three of 
his list would have been of first rank in any age of our literature ; 
a round dozen more would at any time of sound taste have been 
reckoned as of very high eminence; and all the others displayed 
in greater or less degree a share of the qualities that make major 
poets, sometimes of thought, more often of feeling, most often of 
expression, and were to be distinguished from the vast body of 
mere versemakers, who never display those qualities at all. Since 
that time many of those seventy-three have left us, twenty at least 
whose deaths I recollect: but many others, unmentioned by 
Traill, have come forward. I can give you a clear dozen of these 
additional names perfectly well-known among men of letters— 
John Davidson, Francis Thompson, the two Housmans, Laurence 
Binyon, Henry Newbolt, Stephen Phillips, Bliss Carman, Money 
Coutts, Norman Gale, Herbert Trench, G. Sturge Moore, New- 
man Howard—several of them far better known than many in 
Traill’s list; and one could easily add others without at all 
exhausting the supply. And, further, it is pretty generally 
acknowledged among critics that the average standard of technical 
skill is higher now than ever before, not excepting even the 
Elizabethan period. The standard of inspiration may be less high 
than then—it is seldom possible to give a satisfying reason for its 


* Nineteenth Century, January, 1892. 
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presence or absence: but, remember, in an unfavourable age most 
that is vouchsafed is probably lost. 

It is not the production of poetry that is wrong, but the 
consumption. There are plenty of poets, and they are doing 
good work; but there is no public for them. Ruskin will 
tell you that one half of all effectual value lies in the recipient. 
Public neglect has made poetry a mere drug i in the market, 
and no publisher can produce a new poet’s volume without 
serious risk of loss. Of a round 7,000 (6,985) new books 
published in 1906, the number of ‘“ Novels, tales and juvenile 
works” was 2,108, the number of books under the combined 
heading of “ Poetry and the Drama” was only 395.* How 
many of this small total were little curtain-raisers for the 
theatre? how many of the genuine volumes of verse were noticed 
by competent critics; how many enjoyed the smallest sale? how 
many have you read; and how many novels? how many of those 
utterly-ignored volumes of verse were the long-meditated work, 
the finest flower, of minds that could excel easily as novelists, 
journalists, or politicians, but who preferred to give their best 
effort to what they knew was highest, though it would bring them 
neither money nor reputation, and might very probably bring them 
a pitying contempt? 

Doubtless one or two striking exceptions will occur to you. 
We all know something of the work of Mr. Kipling, most of us 
are aware of Mr. Phillips, and many of Mr. William Watson. 
But Mr. Kipling’s success is far less that of a poet than of a 
novelist; Mr. Phillips’ is largely that of one who has had the 
good fortune to recommend himself to our leading theatrical 
manager; while if we could look into Mr. Watson’s private 
account-books I fear we should find that the pension of (I believe) 
£200 which he deservedly receives from the Literary Fund bulks 
much more largely than any receipts he draws from the sale of his 
charming and accomplished verse. The profits made by other poets, 

* The Publishers’ Circular, January 5, 1907, p. 5. 
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save Mr. Swinburne, and perhaps Sir Lewis Morris, are I should 
imagine quite inconsiderable. With whatever rare exceptions the 
broad fact remains that for the living custodians of this grand 
poetical tradition, for those in whose hands to a very large extent 
lies the seed of this country’s future, we have neither sympathy 
nor shilling. We pay no attention to the poets nor their poetry. 
We do not care about or want them at all. 

My space is far too limited to allow of more than a bare state- 
ment of the causes of this extraordinary state of things. They 
are :— 

(1) the too philological bias of literary studies, whether 
classical or English, and the neglect in schools of English 
composition, which would encourage the appreciation of 
original thought and the taste for choice and vigorous 
language. 

(2) the very richness of our poetry in the past, which 
occupies us too exclusively. 

(3) the long life of, and tenure of the laureateship by so 
justly-famous a poet as Tennyson, which has somewhat 
prejudiced the effort of younger men with other manners 
and inspirations. 

(4) the increasing severity of the struggle for life in this 
old and over-crowded country, diminishing our leisure 
and destroying our calm. 

(5) the growing materialism of our life, which makes us 
desire more wealth, and despise what does not conduce 
to it; and which leads us to demand a coarser and more 
superficial pleasure than poetry has to offer. 
connected with the two last-named, the development of 
the novel and the newspaper, supplying hastily-written 
matter for hasty readers, with a consequent deteriora- 
tion of taste and incapacitating of our population for 
thoughtful work that demands some little effort in the 
reading. 
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All these causes are working together against the modern poet ; 
though the reassuring feature of our study of old literature and of 
work like Tennyson’s and Browning’s carries the seeds of remedy 
in it. It must at least serve to keep poetic taste alive, and may 
eventually stir us to provide against a possible dearth. To the 
chances of this last, to the effects of your neglect on the art of 
poetry, I now turn. 


II]. Errecrs oF POPULAR NEGLECT ON THE ART. 


The first and chief effect is to drive most of the poets under- 
ground ; literally sometimes—Ernest Dowson died in circumstances 
of extreme distress a year or two ago; we can form no estimate of 
the number actually so disposed of, as of course we never hear of 
them. Probably the strength of the human need for food and 
shelter prevents these cases from being very numerous: it drives 
those who should have been poets to other tasks for which they 
are ill-fitted, and they die as ne’er-do-weels or failures in some 
other field than that of poetry. Only, I suppose, the most incor- 
rigible cases, who are perhaps the most positive poets, die of it, 
like Chatterton, directly. The rest decline upon lower forms of 
literary work, still hoping perhaps, dreaming of a return, till age 
and suffering have quenched their inspiration. In many cases, no 
doubt, the world is a gainer by the quietus thus given. There 
must be a weeding-out of all who have mistaken their vocation, 
misconstruing a power of appreciation for one of production, 
thinking to win honour without toil in an art which demands an 
assiduous practice, or merely led by vanity to essay a task for 
which they had not even a real inclination. None of these are to 
be regretted. But we must remember that the distinction of the 
real endowment is a most difficult thing, especially near the 
beginning. Every poet must pass through stages of lower skill 
or feebler power in the effort to make his gift visible: his sur- 
roundings, education, character, are all circumstances that may 
accelerate or retard the flowering of the seed. If you switch him 
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off the line on his first unsuccessful effort, you may have stifled a 
genius: if, like Horace, you cannot tolerate the second- or lower 
rate, you will hardly get the first-rate at all. Youth, no doubt, is 
the ideal time, when the imagination is freshest, the spirits most 
lively, the mind not too much burthened with knowledge, nor 
clogged with critical formule, nor intimidated by outside opinion. 
On the other hand the art of the young poet is less, his power of 
thought much less. Arnold writing at thirty-nine, says he intends 
to “‘give the next ten years earnestly to poetry. It is my last 
chance. It is not a bad ten years of one’s life if one resolutely 
uses it, but it is a time in which, if one does not use it, one dries 
up and becomes prosaic altogether.”* No hard and fast line can 
really be fixed. Cowper, born 1731, did not begin seriously till 
nearly fifty: the O/ney Hymns appeared 1779. It is true his is 
rather a pedestrian Muse: Pegasus seems best manageable by 
youthful thews. But can one imagine a more unfavourable 
circumstance than that the poet should be driven to serve a long 
apprenticeship to prose, or to lose heart and hope in some mechanic 
round of practical duty? That neither the Essays in Criticism 
(1867), nor his duties as inspector, were able to quench Arnold’s 
faculty, is sufficiently shown by the New Poems of 1867, including 
Thyrsis, St. Brandan, Dover Beach, A Southern Night, Stanzas 
from the Grande Chartreuse, and the second Obermann poem. 
Dante and Milton, too, came to their greatest work after years of 
stormy politics and no little prose-writing. But these were of the 
very greatest. Not many could have survived such a discipline. 
Tennyson, you may have noticed, published no prose whatever, 
save occasional bits in his plays and a brief note or two in his 
very latest volumes. The effect, whether of neglect or of prose- 
discipline, on most must be disastrous. Poetry may be the hardiest 
of annuals—it must be, one thinks, to survive the rigours of our 
climate: but it is only because the seed is widely scattered. The 
individual seedling is perilously frail, keenly sensitive to early 
* Letters; Vol. I, p. 142, August 15th, 1861. 
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frosts and summer droughts. Arnold himself puts it well in 
his lines :— 
THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. 


Youth rambles on life’s arid mount, 
And strikes the rock and finds the vein, 
And brings the water from the fount— 
The fount that shall not flow again. 


The man mature with labour chops 

For the bright stream a channel grand, 
And sees not that the sacred drops 

Ran off and vanished out of hand. 


And then the old man totters nigh, 
And feebly rakes among the stones : 

The fount is mute, the channel dry ; 
And down he lays his weary bones. 

Now this apprenticeship to prose or prosaic tasks is just what 
is entailed on poets in an unpoetic age: they are constrained first 
to win the ear of the public in some other capacity. How many 
of them, ouce started on “ chopping the channel grand,” ever find 
the water again? how many, if they could find it, can afford to 
do so? they have, perhaps, a wife to support, children to educate. 

Wordsworth has told us that poetry is as immortal as the heart 
of man, and its total or final disappearance from this planet seems 
extremely improbable: but that it might be extinguished, at least 
for a long period, in some particular overcrowded and over- 
worked country does not appear at all impossible. The danger of 
this would be decidedly increased if publishing should ever be 
concentrated in a single hand: it is the present competition among 
publishers, the need of finding new genius and trying alternative 
ways, that gives the best literature its chance against the flood of 
fiction, with its promise of large gains to the publisher. And do 
not imagine that, poetry destroyed, prose could long survive it. 
With the cessation of the living art, the study of old poetry 
would by and bye cease also: and with that would be closed the 
school that has formed so many great prosemen, would be abolished 
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the training in the choice of words, the sculpture of phrase, that 
made Shakespeare and Drummond, Milton and Dryden, Gray 
and our own Ruskin such masters in the ‘other harmony.” A 
slipshod journalese, doubtless, you would still have, good enough 
perhaps for all you would have to express; but never again that 
rich and stately utterance, that lucid, cogent and pointed instru- 
ment, the prose of poets. The death of poetry would mean the 
death of form, the extinction of literary art. 

The second effect of popular neglect that I shall speak of tends 
in the same direction of annihilation, though more subtly and less 
directly. Though poor men are compelled to abandon an art 
which leads only to starvation, there will still be cultivators of it 
found among persons of wealth and leisure, men who draw incomes 
from other professions or from other literary work. But the 
withdrawal of public interest will leave the art far too much in 
the hands of the experts, with the consequence of an exaggerated 
emphasis laid on technique, to the neglect of matter and spirit. 
No art can afford to cut itself adrift om general opinion: if it 
does so, it runs the risk of being stifled by the ascendancy of 
technique, the side most fascinating to artists, because that which 
distinguishes them from the layman, who shares subject-matter 
and spirit to some extent with them. Without the stimulus and 
corrective of public interest, it will gradually relax its hold on 
truth of substance, and degenerate into a mere game or toy, a 
trick or sleight of hand, sound without sense, form without 
meaning. Some touch with uninitiated popular feeling is needed 
to keep art true to its proper task of interpreting life and nature, 
not only to artists but to the world. If poetry is still to elevate, 
comfort and strengthen mankind, it must not lose itself in the 
mazes of esoteric art; it must continually be compelled to speak 
in a language that can be understood without too severe a technical 
training, for which the world lacks leisure; and it must deal with 
real life, or at least minister to some real need of life. If the 


public washes its hands of it altogether, this constraint is removed : 
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and the pursuit of novelty and originality leads it into false and 
fantastic moods, or in the direction of mere melodic or metrical 
effects and experiments, of intricate verbal mosaics and patterns, 
of highly artificial forms—all laudable, perhaps, as exercises or as 
ornaments, all deplorable if regarded as the paramount thing or 
the only thing that matters. The freedom of the romantic school 
is indeed a freedom of form as well as of spirit ; but once let it 
forget that spirit and subject is of its essence, and it will fall into 
a bondage which the heaviest fetters of classicism never imposed. 
I should be the last to assert the unqualified dominion of public 
taste over what must ever remain to some extent outside and 
above it ; but the tether must be there, and the art will gain, like 
Anteus, renewed vigour from an occasional contact with the 
ground. The dominance of reason and logic which we associate 
with the school of Pope was not without its benefit. The dramatic 
impulse had run to seed, the lyrical had degenerated into the 
fanciful trifling and bizarre effects of the conceited school. Addison, 
you remember, deplores the prevalence of highly artificial experi- 
ments, the arrangement of verse in a pattern of lengths, the 
Easter-wings, altars, axes, etc.—appeals to the eye rather than to 
the mind. To all such tendency the satire and philosophy of 
Dryden and Pope applied a useful corrective: imagination remained 
awhile in abeyance, but there were always some to represent it and 
ultimately it revived. 

It would not be difficult to give you instances of an excess of 
artificiality and technique, and a lack of substance, in the work of 
living poets; but I wish to eschew personalities, and I will mention 
instead one or two other ways in which a lack of the control 
imposed by intelligent popular interest is injuring literature at the 
present time. They are all forms of specialization, tending in 
one way or another to obscure or interfere with spirit and sub- 
stance, and the absolute appreciation of it. One is external, a 
matter of format, where the mechanical producers of books 
have been allowed to obtrude their tastes as obstacles between 
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the reader and the author e.g. the freak of printing at top, bottom, 
or in the corner, or anywhere but the centre of the page, the 
rough edges which accumulate dust and lead to the tearing 
inwards of the leaf, the binding so that one leaf projects far 
beyond another and delays you in turning over, the banishing of 
needed notes from the foot of the page to the end of the book 
where they remain unconsulted. Another is the excessive pre- 
occupation with style, in prose no less than in verse, which some- 
times enables emptiness to pose as wisdom. Where style is too 
self-conscious, there sense is generally to seek, and truth too often 
takes holiday. Another is the ascendancy of learned trifling, 
philological or bibliographical, over simple explanation and strictly 
literary investigation. I cannot deny the gain in exactness, and I 
think this period of microscopic toil was bound to come; but I 
deprecate the substitution of it for illustrative work demanding 
wider knowledge and larger powers. And lastly, allied with 
the last, is the tendency Arnold named “the historic fallacy.” 
Intense concentration on the work of some special period, important 
as origins, important for literary history, tempts men not only to 
a distorted estimate of the value of that work in itself, but to an 
unfair depreciation of other periods or of modern work. The 
great name of Shakespeare and the minute studies he has induced 
have led us to find extraordinary merits in much slipshod inartistic 
drama, and in reams of poverty-stricken verse; and the effect of 
this on the mind of the ordinary person has been to confirm his 
previous opinion that poetry was an extremely recondite matter 
which he could never hope to understand and had better waste no 
time on. All these forms of specialized energy, though useful 
and necessary, have their harmful side. To correct them we must 
have recourse to men of wider range, who use the telescope more 
than the microscope and explore, though distantly, the whole field. 
Specialization, minute analysis, will be worse than useless if we 
do not retain the power of synthesis, proportion and grasp. 

The sum of these remarks is that we must learn to distrust 
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current fashion and opinion. “It was ever yet the trick of our 
English nation,” says Falstaff, “if they have a good thing, to 
make it too common.” Not that a good thing can be too widely 
diffused; but that what is widely diffused is apt to assume an 
exaggerated value based on its mere popularity. It will not do 
to take this test of popularity: the widely popular is what appeals 
to the average taste, the average mind—that mind which is so far 
below the best minds among the mass. The spirit of collectivism 
and conformity to one pattern, that dominates us to-day, raises the 
average, but never beyond a certain point. It is a spirit of 
diffusion and distribution, not of fresh acquisition. If we will 
not stagnate, if we want the advance to continue, we must look 
elsewhere than to the average; we must allow of, and encourage 
individuality. There are creative minds in every class and pro- 
fession; but it is above all the thinkers, the poets, in whom 
originality, the seed of advance, resides. Now the artist or poet 
is by nature detached, a non-conformist, impatient of outside 
interference and control. If you are constantly intruding on his 
work and looking over his shoulder ; if you insist on his thinking 
your thoughts and preaching your doxy ; if you resent his absorp- 
tion, and try to drag him out to public meetings and dinners and 
dances, to make him study politics and municipal affairs, and give 
his time and brains to the public in any of the fashions now 
approved ; you may make another socialist, but you will have lost 
your poet. Leave him alone: art worth speaking of is not to be 
had by chattering and gadding about. You want from him some- 
thing that you haven’t got: be tolerant, then, of his unlikeness to 
yourselves. And, above all, find him some food. It is time we 
grew ashamed of starving those to whom we owe so much: it is 
time we understood that what only a very few people like may be 
many times more valuable and deserving of respect than work 
that sells in editions of 30,000. Formerly the man of letters 
was sometimes rescued and given his chance by some nobleman or 
statesman. We are all glad the days of the private patron are 
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over: we do not like to think of our honest rugged Johnson, 
elbowed by fops and fribbles, and getting nothing for his pains; 
of our versatile Dryden, eulogizing first Cromwell, and then 
Charles, Defender of the Faith and of certain ladies. But 
perhaps even patronage, which gives an opportunity to an Ariosto 
and a Tasso, a stimulus to a Shakespeare, an attachment to a 
Goethe; which steadies a madcap Lyly, and saves a meritorious 
Crabbe; is better than our happy-go-lucky method of leaving 
poets to sink or swim. An Academy after the French pattern 
might too much trammel and fetter the English genius; but a 
wiser Socialism will one day provide against the wanton waste of 
a power full of salvation and healing for itself. I imagine a 
Board, composed partly of men of letters, but mainly of men of 
high cultivation in other professions (Aristotle’s 4 yapiec), who will 
periodically examine poetic work, and pension the deserving and 
promising, until they obtain a sufficient measure of public 
support. 

Meantime one can only insist on the importance of the art to 
the future of the community, and entreat for the poet himself the 
sympathy without which he cannot give us his best. He needsa rare 
endowment, a severe training; and his function largely disqualifies 
him for more practical and lucrative functions. Often, no doubt, 
he is mistaken ; usually, perhaps, he lacks the personal qualities 
that might most readily win us; sometimes he has positive frailties 
that we justly dislike, but for which our own treatment may be 
responsible. We must take him with the defects of his qualities, 
and encourage some from whom we may never get a return. Do 
not be misled by the idea that genius always comes to the front: 
there never was a popular belief so inherently improbable, or so 
little capable of verification. We never hear of half the genius 
which has worn itself fruitlessly, or dashed itself madly, to death. 
We can never be sure that our greatest has not lost as much as 
gained by the pressure of doubt and anguish when faculty, perhaps, 
was at its best. Let me close with an appeal on behalf of the 
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craftsmen of this depressed industry, made in some verses which 
Mrs. Browning entitled :— 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river ; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river !) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


‘This is the way,’ laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the river,) 
‘The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.’ 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 
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Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain,— 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 





RUSKIN AS AN EDUCATIONALIST.* 
By Prorgssor Cuurton Co.tins. 


Education is the reverend and earnest study of nature and man to 
the glory of God, the better teaching of what is for the future benefit 
of our country and the good of mankind. 

Education briefly is the leading human souls to what is best, and 
making what is best out of them, and these two objects are always 
attainable together and by the same means; training which makes 
men happiest in themselves, also makes them most serviceable to 
others. 

The entire object of true education is to make people not merely 
do the right thing, but enjoy the right things; not merely industrious, 
but loving industry; not merely learning, but loving knowledge; not 
merely pure, but loving purity; not merely just, but hungering and 
thirsting after justice. 

I believe every man in a Christian kingdom ought to be equally 
well educated. But I would have it education to purpose, stern, 
practical, irresistible, in bodily habits, in bodily strength and beauty, 
in all faculties of mind capable of being developed, under the circum- 
stances of the individual, and especially in the technical knowledge of 
his own business, but yet infinitely various in its effect, directed to 
make one youth humble, another confident, to tranquillise this mind, 
to put some spark of ambition into that; now to urge, and now to 
restrain, and in the doing of all this, considering knowledge as only 
one out of myriads of means in its hands, or myriads of gifts at its 
disposal. 


OW in these passages you have in epitome Ruskin’s 
educational ideas; and as with Pestalozzi and Froebel 
his basis is philanthropic, the general end he would 
attain being to enable a man to live worthy of his 
manhood and of his species. | His views on education 
are developed and summarised or scattered over all his writings. 
The works in which he has principally treated of this subject 
are Sesame and Lilies, The Stones of Venice, A ‘Joy for Ever, and 
Fors Clavigera. 


* A lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, November 21, 1906. 
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Now, being a Radical and comprehensive reformer, he may be 
said to begin, (or rather in studying him we must begin,) with the 
arraignment of prevalent theories and systems, now and since he 
wrote happily modified, but still requiring modifications. Putting 
it comprehensively, he complained of that rotten and mistaken 
ideal of the end and aim of life which pervades society. Utili- 
tarianism in the lowest and grossest sense prevailed. ‘“‘ That we 
had despised literature, we had despised science, and art, and 
compassion,” he complained : 


It is not vice, it is selfishness, dullness, that we have to fight against, 
the unregenerate schoolboy recklessness, only differing from the real 
schoolboy from its incapacity of being helped, because it acknowledges 
no master. 


In his appendix to The Stones of Venice he complains of modern 
education, first, that 


It despises natural history; secondly, that it despises religion; and 
thirdly, that it despises politics. It makes no provision to enlighten 
youth, and those are the three chief things which an intelligent being 
should know, namely, where he is, where he is going, and what he 
had best do under the circumstances. 

An educated man, (he says in another place,) is one who has an 
understanding of his own uses and duties in the world, and further of 
the general nature of the things existing in the world, and who has 
trained himself or who has been trained so as to turn to the best 
account whatever faculties and knowledge he has,—and he complains 
that education as generally systematised and conducted, does not 
conduce to these ends. 


Now in discussing these theories more in detail we had better 
begin by his general principles. Education is to be regulated by 
natural endowment, as the very word implies. It is the develop- 
ment or drawing out of what is latent within, what is fixed by 
birth. The youth’s natural bias is the best guide to the direction 
of his education, or at any rate especially the direction it should 
take, and to discover what that bias is, in every individual, is one 
of the largest duties of the community. We have, as it were, a 
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certain quantity of a particular sort of intelligence produced for us 
by Providence, which we can only make use of by setting it to its 
own proper work. There are laws which we are to use in putting 
that to its own proper use, and if we don’t do that, there is 
involved a dead loss to the country of so much energy and 


capacity. Now on this he deals at length in 4 Foy for Ever, 
20th section :— 


This bias, should be discovered by a ‘school of trial.’ Search 
or discovery schools should be established in every important 
town. But under no circumstances should education be directed to 
the vulgar and popular ideal, that ideal which is called ‘ Advancement 
in life.’ The ideal of the parent who wants education ‘which shall 
keep a good coat on my son’s back, which shall enable him to ring 
with confidence the visitors’ bell at double doors, and which shall 
result ultimately in the establishment of a double bell door to his own 
house, in a word which shall lead to advancement in life in this 
particular sense of the word. He only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, and 
whose spirit is a living piece, that the men who have this life only are 
the true lords and kings of the earth, they and they only. The centre 
of education should be wholesome and useful work, serviceable labour, 
serviceable knowledge; there should be the realisation that the ends 
of life are (1) To live on as little as we can, and (z) Do all the whole- 
some work we can, and (3) to spend all we can spare doing all the 
sure good we can; that sure good consisting, first, in feeding people, 
then dressing people, then lodging, then pleasing people with arts or 
sciences or any other subject of that kind. And let us not forget that 
without useful work and employment the religious instincts will be 
futile and will go hopelessly wrong. The acquisition of mere know- 
ledge is to be altogether subordinated to utility more or less. But 
the great leading error of modern times, that is obvious to all, is to 
mistake erudition for education. The idea that education is an amount 
of planting, whereas the real object of education is to cultivate, not 
plant. A man, as Ruskin put it, ‘is not educated in any sense 
whatever because he can read Latin or read English or behave himself 
in a drawing room, but only is educated if he is happy, busy, beneficial, 
and effective in the world.’ Millions of peasants are therefore at this 
moment better educated than most of those who call themselves 
gentlemen, 
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Now in 4 Crown of Wild Olive we have also an important key 
passage :— 

Education does not mean teaching people to know what they do 
not. It means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It 
does not mean teaching the youth of England the shapes of letters, and 
the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic 
to roguery, and their literature to lust. It is on the contrary training 
them into the perfect exercise of body and soul by watching, warning, 
precept, by praise, and above all by example. 

We should carefully guard against over pressure and strain in 
education, for nothing could be more pernicious. 

That education should be open to all is as certain as that the sky 
should be. But as certainly it should be forced on none, and following 
benevolent Nature should allow our children to take or leave it. 
Bring the horse and man to the water, and let them drink if, and 
where, they will. The child who desires education will be bettered 
by it. The child who dislikes education will only be disgraced by, it. 

That would find very much acceptance in half the schools in 
England if you were to say to the children, “‘ Now, my dear boys 
and girls, you can learn if you like, but if you don’t, don’t.’ 
These are the foolish things this great master sometimes said. 
He does not make discrimination. Surely the right way to look 
at the matter is that we cannot be too despotic with a child up to 
the age of fourteen, and perhaps fourteen-and-half. Then when 
they begin to specialise, then when they enter the higher domains 
of education, let their bent and bias lead them on. This would 
be unsound in dealing with elementary education. 

He goes on: 

This education should be adapted to the proper dispositions of the 
child. You should not teach botany to the sons of fishermen, or 
architecture to shepherds, or the painting of colours, still less printing, 
to children who throughout the whole career of their life will have 
little or nothing to write about. ‘True education has respect, first, 
to the means which are appropriate to the man or attainable by him; 
secondly, to the material out of which the man is made. One man is 
unlike another, and every man is essentially different from every other, 


so that no training, formal or informal, will ever make two persons 
alike in thought or in power. 
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That is very wide, and the defects under that head have been 
corrected, possibly in accordance with Ruskin’s influence. 

In the old days they provided the same education for everybody 
at the public school. Greek, Latin, scientific instruction, at all— 
in history, frequently in English literature, all went along the same 
path. They produced some very fine and beautiful scholars: that 
they most certainly did; and after all, even in those good old days 
boys managed to tumble on their feet pretty well. We talk a 
great deal about education and are very nervous, but boys and 
girls seem to get along very well. Experience is the best teacher, 
natural abilities, and experience. However, it is quite right that 
we should be sound in our theories. 

Now, as Ruskin conceived, a fatal influence to education and to 
the good of humanity itself was competitive examination, and we 
can easily understand the stern hostility he offered to competitive 
examination, and indeed to competition in any form and all that 
is implied in “cram.” That has been a great curse to our national 
education. This mistaken view, the idea that education is the 
mechanical impartation of what has been mechanicaily acquired, 
has been too general, and that has been what education has 
consisted of, and it is against all that that Ruskin protested. 
And with his protest there was some little nonsense and gross 
exaggeration and extravagance. He writes: 

The recognition of reading, writing, and arithmetic, the three R’s, 


should have no place in the educational scheme of any of the schools 
of St. George. 


He would not have them taught at all reading, writing or 
arithmetic. That mechanical work should be done somehow by 
somebody. They should be taught at home by the parents or 
by the children teaching each other, because he would teach the 
elements of music, astronomy, botany, zoology, that others natur- 
ally are incapable of teaching them. 

That these things may be taught, we cannot be bothered with 


having to teach the three R’s, and the children themselves have no 
time to spare for three R’s. 
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This characteristic extravagance has been justly ridiculed, and is 
to be regretted. What it comes to is that the three R’s should 
be subordinated to more important subjects. It is when we place 
opposite these sentences in Sesame and Lilies—the words in which 
the writer suggests that “* the quiet blade, the nook, and the shore 
are worth all the schools in Christendom ”—the words of Words- 
worth, then we see what it really means. We see the extravagance 
and the reality. He has only put in his own words what 
Wordsworth has said so perfectly and so absurdly—so absurdly 
if you look at the surface, so perfectly if you see what Wordsworth 
really did mean when he said : 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
Will teach you more of God, of man, 
Of moral, evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

We can’t go into the metaphysics of that. 

Let us follow the education operation a little more in detail. 
Education should begin long before the child can articulate, with 
the moment it is susceptible of any kind of impression, when it 
can answer smile with smile, when the only beauty which can 
appeal to it is the beauty of the gentle human faces around it, the 
beauty of the fields, the grass, the water, the garden, the window 
and the stars. In time, pictures of flowers and the best things of 
heaven and the heavenly things of earth may be useful to it. 
See, first, that its realities are heavenly. There is a beautiful 
couplet of Wordsworth describing the faces, the sight of which 
may be the infant’s first step to being educated : 

A countenance in which did meet, 

Sweet records, promises as sweet. 
But you see these faces are not to be procured everywhere, and 
the beautiful poem in which Wordsworth describes the child’s 
later education shows that he was the father of Ruskin in most of 
these things. Here is that poem in which Wordsworth describes 
education. 
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Then Nature said—A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 


Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The girl in rock and plain, 
In earth and Heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power, 
To kindle or restrain. 


She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breath and balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend, 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould a maiden’s form, 
By silent sympathy. 
The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sounds, 
Shall pass into her face. 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell. 


That is what Ruskin quotes as the sort of education he would 
give. On nothing does he dwell more graphically than on the 
critical importance of making the best educational use of those 
early impressionable days of life. The whole period of youth is 
essentially a period of formation, edification and instruction. I 
use these words with all their weighty meaning in taking stock of 
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whatever is vital and efficacious. There is not an hour in it but 
is important, trembling with destiny; not a moment in which 
one’s best and most vital work can ever be done again. To 
neglect the blow is to strike on cold iron. 

As he teaches the immense importance of surroundings and 
environment in infancy, so does he do through the whole course of 
education. Schools should be beautifully built. They should if 
possible be noble structures, castellated, with refined architectural 
decorations. There should be plenty of beautiful flowers about 
them and gardens with spacious playgrounds. Children should 
be taken as much as possible into the fields. Nature should be 
allowed to exercise its influence on them. They should know 
what it is to see the sky, to breathe the air of nature, and they 
will know best of all what it is to behave in it as in the presence 
of the Father in Heaven. 

Of course a great part of this comes from Plato. One of the 
finest passages in Plato’s Repudlic is where he comments on the 
importance of beautiful surroundings and their esthetic effects. 
He has a great deal from Plato. But Wordsworth and Sir Thomas 
More are the chief sources of what he has got of soundness in 
his views with regard to these subjects. 

This is very good, and is more or less his own :-— 

Special attention should be devoted to the education which comes 
from the eye, which is often more important than the education which 
comes from the ear. ‘That as we grow gradually wiser we shall 
discover at least that the eye is a nobler organ than the ear, and from 


the eye we must in reality attain or put into the form of energy all the 
useful information we can have about this world. 


The old education used to come to the ear, the eye being 
entirely neglected in instruction. 


Hence the importance of architecture as an educational influence, of 


sculpture, of pictures and of beautiful surroundings, and thus should 
history be mainly taught. 


All this may be described as the education of taste, and the 
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formation of taste, which he admirably defines as the understanding 
and the preference of the noble thing to the ignoble. Education 
should consist of the teaching of form, of colour, drawing, painting, 
and the principles which should guide the esthetic training of the 
senses and their powers. Esthetic education is obtained from two 
media: first from the eye, by painting, sculpture and architecture ; 
second from the ear, through music, dancing and poetry. To 
this esthetic education he assigns the foremost place, “‘ for without 
it there can be no high worthiness in nations or men.” 

Along with this esthetic education, and indeed a part of it and 
an essential part of it, is moral education. With the Greeks that 
was indissoluble. The very word means visible and beautiful. 
To be physically beautiful is honourable and excellent. The word 
means physical. Ugliness means also ugliness morally, and so 
essential did they consider beauty that the beautiful and the good 
went together. Moral education begins by making the educated 
one clean and obedient. And this must be done thoroughly and 
at all costs, and with any kind of compulsion that may be 
necessary. 

He does not recognise what is compulsory in moral education, 
and that moral education consists in making the creature practically 
serviceable to other creatures according to the nature and extent 
of its own faculties. Moral education is summed up to be that 
the creature is made to do its work with delight, and the effect of 
moral education should be three-fold :—(1) To know themselves 
and the existing state of things with which they have to do. 
(2) To be happy in themselves and the existing state of things. 
‘They are neither to fear nor to mar what they see around them- 
selves. (3) They are to make themselves and the existing state 
of things so as to mend themselves and the existing state of 
things, so far as they are marrable or mendable. Those moral aims 
should be attained by training schools, and the subject of the 
teaching should be (a) the laws of health and the exercise enjoined 
by them: to that he attaches the greatest importance; (4) habits 
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of gentleness and justice; (¢) the calling by which the child is 
to live. 

To all these he would add schools of history, natural history 
and art. On the teaching of these subjects as well as on the 
teaching of languages, which he also prescribed, he has many most 
interesting and valuable suggestions. With regard to languages, 
he recommends that the child should be grounded in Greek, 
Latin, French and German, not so much with the aim of speaking 
them or with a view of speaking them fluently, still less with a 
view of composing in them, but only that he may approach 
them for the light they throw on our own land, because, as he well 
says, ““No human being can ever understand thoroughly more 
things than one.” No doubt for the purposes of education it is 
not necessary that the enormous amount of time required to 
make one a perfect master of any language should be given. 
But these languages should be studied because they are the basis, 
and are necessary if we are to understand our own language. 

Now in the study of history special attention should be 
directed to those leading cities which have been the centres of 
national life. I believe this idea is original. Historical study 
should centre round the great cities which have been the centres 
of great national life. These are Rome, Athens, London, Paris, 
Florence, Venice. These are the cities of interest and with the 
history of these cities should run the history of their literatures. 
He is very capricious about the authors he considers particularly 
representative of these cities. Athens is represented by Plato. 
That is a very curious thing to say: not at all correct. Rome by 
Virgil. That is of course quite correct. London by Shakespeare ; 
Paris by Marmontel. That is funny—why Marmontel, par- 
ticularly? we must try to find out. Florence by Dante; Venice 
by Victor Carpaccio. 

Then you should give the sciences of botany, geology, zoology, 
ornithology, the study of each commencing with that of the 
district in which such child lives. Then there are some very 
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interesting remarks as to how these subjects may be best taught. 
Thus it will be seen that his scheme and theory of education are 
directed towards vitalising culture with careful and direct refer- 
ence to spiritual and moral influence and the relation of those 
subjects to the social life. 

Now in his moral system the virtues on which he lays most 
stress are cleanliness, truthfulness, justice, obedience, temperance, 
kindness to animals, bravery, compassion and honesty. He also 
lays great stress on intellectual and social humility, and in incul- 
cating this humility he has a very remarkable passage. He 
counsels teachers to impress on their pupils, and to enforce on 
every scholar’s heart from the first to the last of his instruction, 
the irrevocable ordinance that his mental place among men is fixed 
from the hour he was born, and that by no effort, by no 
temporary or violent effort, on his part can he train, though 
he may seriously injure, the faculties which he has; by no 
manner of effort can he increase them; he cannot add an inch to 
the stature which was appointed at his birth, and that his best 
happiness is to consist in the admiration of powers for ever and 
ever unattainable by him, for words and deeds by him for ever 
and ever inimitable. That is very analagous to saying to a man, 
**My good sir, you have an incurable malady, with little but 
distress and pain before you, but what you have to do is to be 
thoroughly cheerful and contented.” 

Well, not less stress does he lay on the duty of reverent admira- 
tion. Nothing could be more sternly suppressed; nothing is 
worse in a man than irreverence, the want of earnestness, flippancy; 
because those are the things which strike at the root of true life, 
which lives by admiration, hope and love. “Only as these are 
well and wisely fixed in dignity of being we shall live.” He 
denounces all attempts on the part of teachers to encourage 
competition, which he pronounced to be brutal. He would have 
over the door of every school and over the gate of every college, 


Nihil per contentionem neque per inanem gloriam. 
(Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory.) 103 
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The only competition he would encourage is beautifully set 
forth in the Eagle’s Nest: 


I want you to compete not for the praise of what you know but 
for the praise of what you can give. Compete only in that great school 
where death is the examiner and God the judge. 


Lastly, he would have careful and adequate provision made for 
teaching in social science and political economy, to correct notions 
on which he very naturally attaches the greatest importance. 
These subjects come, of course, later in his scheme, and are more 
proper to the discipline of adults. But we must not forget the 
two capital features of his educational theory—the importance he 
attaches to all those exercises which conduce to bodily health and 
grace and the importance he attaches to manual labour. 


Children should be most carefully trained in gymnastics and be 
taught to work with their hands, and drawing should be made an 
essential factor in all early training for that reason. Every school 
should have a workshop provided, and always a carpenter’s shop, and, 
where it is possible, a potter’s shop. There should also be garden 
and land to cultivate, and children should cultivate both. Manual 
labour should occupy a portion of every child’s time and a portion of 
every adult’s time. You remember that is what Sir Thomas More 
in Uftepia also laid stress upon. A portion of every day should be 
given to manual labour, not only for its physical good but for its moral 
good. All knowledge accompanied by useful action is less likely to 
become deceitful, and every habit of useful action must resolve itself 
into some element of practical manual labour. 


We have next to look for the result in their relation to facts 
and things of life. 


Let them build on the foundations laid in youth. Let them study 
how and why the discipline and habits thus attained and acquired may 
become fruitful. Let them study what man in society needs: the 
wants of the poor, the obligations of the rich, the responsibilities 
and duties of the employer, the requirements and demands of the 
employee. Let masters and workmen learn to understand themselves 
and each other. It is not from books or newspapers, from theories 
and impressions, that the members of Parliament and the Social Legis- 
lators can learn to solve problems which are submitted, but from 
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familiarity with facts and things as they are. Let him master that 
knowledge. Let him understand the wants and grievances which he 
may be called upon to deal with, that he may be called upon to 
grapple with, to remedy and alleviate. Let every citizen, whatever 
be his relation with his fellows, spare no pains to acquire this know- 
ledge and form the temper and habits which shall best conduce both 
to his happiness and usefulness as an individual and to the wellbeing 
and prosperity, in the true sense of the term, of the community at 
large. 


With regard to Ruskin’s scheme of education, one is struck 
with three things :— 

(1) Its essentially revolutionary character. The complete 
reaction it marks against the ideal of popular modern 
legislators. It is this that accounts for its occasional 
extravagance. 

(2) Its comprehensiveness. It not only includes the whole 
of life from babyhood to full maturity, but it has an 
application to every conceivable variety and phase of 
moral and intellectual activity, covering all that is in 
man’s nature with irresistible educational impressions. 
It is exhaustive alike in its scope and in the minutely 
analytical way in which its details are worked out. 

(3) We cannot but be struck with its dignity and nobleness. 
In its main features it is a recurrence to the Greek ideals, 
namely, that the object of education is the development 
of man not in part, and with reference to parts of his 
nature, but in totality. It includes the whole man, 
physical, esthetical, moral and political, its aim being 
the harmonised development and discipline of all those 
energies which contemplate man not merely in relation 
to himself as an individual, but in relation to the State. 
It is Greek also in its complete subordination of vulgar 
considerations and aims, of things vulgarly mechanical, 
to the development and culture of man’s nobler instincts, 
capacities and functions. 
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It would be difficult to say whether, as the world and society are 
now constituted, the Ruskinian ideal if adopted in its entirety 
would be an unmixed benefit and would answer completely all 
the needs of education. But one thing there can be no doubt 
about, namely, it would be a happy day if the Ruskin ideal should 
modify, and very materially modify, our present conceptions of 
the character and scope of the gravest and most momentous of the 
duties imposed on every community, namely, the instruction and 
discipline of its citizens. 

There is happily every indication that the system is dying 
which has all but killed Greek and the classics, and especially the 
ancient classics; which has degraded the study of literature into 
the study of philology, the study of history into the study of 
antiquities ; which has perverted and futilised education by making 
it a thing simply to be mechanically attained by the teacher and 
mechanically imparted to the pupil. In all teaching represented 
by certain institutions, such as the London University Examina- 
tion and the Oxford and Cambridge “locals,” as they are called, 
there is happily an indication that such ghastly conceptions as 
they represent are rapidly approaching their close. It is clear 
that this is due to Ruskin and such idealists, as well as the 
practical efforts of such bodies as the University Extension 
Society, who are vitalising education, and who only exist in so far 
as they do so vitalise education. We are at last gradually 
recognising the Greek ideal of education on which Ruskin has 
founded his scheme, realising that it must be with education as 
with philosophy. As Goethe said, “muss geliebt und gelebt 
werden.” It must be vitalised and loved or knowledge can do 


no good. 
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AN ITALIAN SCHOOL OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 
By Cart Heatu. 


ff) Lis always interesting to trace the genesis of great things. 
(Wi gsm Every great movement of mankind isa living source from 
ANY AS) whence for future generations flow streams of varying 
YAi magnitude and quality. The early days of the Renaissance 
in Italy gave rise to an educational experiment which to a 
large extent fixed the character of the lines on which many a 
great European Public School, for the last five hundred years, has 
risen to eminence and produced great men. This experiment, 
primarily made for the young princes and nobles of Mantua, was 
the joint effort of the scholarly Humanist Vittorino da Feltre, and 
of Gian Francesco Gonzaga, the Mantuan ruler in the 15th 
century. But to appreciate the school which these men founded 
it is necessary to recall in some degree the social conditions and 
ideas of which it was so eminently a product. For it stood ina 
background of the intellectual Renaissance of Italy, and cannot 
therefore well be disassociated from it. The Renaissance brought 
it into being, gave it vitality and established its influence. 
Education in the Middle Ages, even of the most fortunate, 
dwelt in a mental world of a meagre and most circumscribed kind. 
From the point of view of learning the medieval age was in truth 
a dark one, during which such of the learning of the classic past 
as survived dwindled to insignificant proportions. Feudalism, the 
successive invasions of German tribes, of Franks, of Northmen; 
the Civil Wars and Crusades; the incessant fighting in every 
direction pari passu with the breaking up of the Eastern and the 
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decay of the Western Empire, were not calculated to advance any 
sort of liberal education. The monasteries it is true provided the 
young monk with an education of a sort, but if the novice was 
taught Latin for the purposes of the Church, yet too often the 
masterpieces of classic literature in the Convent libraries were effaced 
to make room for some treatise of a Christian Father, and but 
little value was set on “ pagan” manuscripts. The education of 
the young knight went on other lines, and if he turned to litera- 
ture of any kind it was to the ballads and sonnets of his day 
written in Italian, or in soft and liquid Provengal. 

But a new epoch was at hand, a new enthusiasm for knowledge 
and a new conception of the liberally educated man or woman, a 
conception which obtained organic expression in such schools as 
that of Vittorino, and which became the basis of public school 
education for the next five hundred years. 

Few epochs in the history of Christendom have an interest for 
the student equal to that of the Renaissance. And that move- 
ment of the 14th and 15th centuries which arose among the Italian 
States and which we designate by the term Renaissance had 
nowhere so deep and luminous a growth as in the country of its 
birth—in that Italy which gave us Dante and Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, Leonardo da Vinci, Pico della Mirandola and Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, and which on the one hand inherited the Roman 
tradition and on the other proved the refuge of the last of the 
Hellenic scholars. 

If we seek for the causes which led to the Renaissance in Italy 
we shall find that they were many and various. And one of the 
chief of these was the peculiar political organisation of the Italy 
of that day—a collection, for the most part, of city states which, 
by their individuality combined with their comparative proximity 
to each other, gave rise to a numerous class of persons, sovereigns 
and secretaries, envoys and courtiers, poets, artists and historians, 
all alike moved by a constant feeling of rivalry in art, in culture, in 
eloquence and literary correspondence as well as in more ordinary 
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matters of trade and government. A striking example of this is 
to be seen in the life of such a man as Cosimo de Medici, who 
while destroying the liberties of Florence extended both his 
public patronage and his personal interest to every form of 
intellectual culture and to every branch of the fine arts. 

And then Italy could never get away from the majestic past of 
Rome. Here, if anywhere, the Roman tradition was much more 
than a mere tradition. Every thoughtful Italian was haunted by 
the mighty ruins of the great age behind. Even Petrarch was so 
far carried away by the fantastic idea of a revived Rome that he 
gave an eager support to the bizarre Revolution of Riensi until it 
became obvious that the project was hopelessly impossible in the 
hands of the degenerate Roman people. Nevertheless Learning 
looked back to the Latin writers and Vergil and Cicero were the 
text books of culture. 

Another factor, and one of the most important, was the fast 
approaching end of the Eastern Empire before the onslaught of 
the Ottoman Turk, and with that end the flight of expiring 
Greece to Italian soil. In the days of Pope Boniface IX came 
Manuel Chrysoloras, a Byzantine noble, to Venice, charged by 
the Eastern Emperor with the mission of arousing Christendom 
to arms against the Turk. The immediate object of this mission 
was a failure. Italy could not be roused to save Byzantium. Her 
whole thought and energy were otherwise directed. But with the 
advent of Chrysoloras arose a wave of intense interest in Greek 
thought and learning. The Byzantine envoy was known to be 
the most learned Hellenist of the day, and so desirous were several 
leading men of liberal thought in Florence to see a revival of the 
study of Greek literature, that representatives of Florence jour- 
neyed to Venice with a request from the Signory that he should 
fill a chair of Greek studies in the Florentine University at a salary 
of one hundred and fifty golden florins. In this way began a 
renewal of the study of Greek ideas and literature at a time when 
men in Italy were thirsting for such knowledge. 
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But perhaps the chief cause of all that led to the Renaissance of 
culture was the condition of Christianity as exemplified in the 
spectacle of the Papacy. For in every liberal mind the Papacy 
stood for every kind of folly and cruelty and superstition and was 
daily used for the vilest, the most intolerant and most mercenary 
of uses. Little wonder that men sought for something that would 
supply a larger ideal, a renewed hope, a breadth and a greatness 
in life and looked back longingly to the inspiring past of the 
Latin poets and the Greek philosophers. Learning and Scholar- 
ship, Poetry and Eloquence should redeem the sordid brutalities 
of life, immortality should be found in literature. 

Such was the environment in which this school had its birth. 
Born in 1378, Vittorino da Feltre was the son of one Bruto de’ 
Rambaldoni. As a youth he had to earn a living at the same 
time that he pursued the studies he desired, but after trying for 
awhile to teach and to learn alternately and finding the 
strain too great, he became domestic servant to Pelacane in order 
to follow that mathematician’s lectures at Padua. With the 
famous John of Ravenna he studied Latin, and rhetoric with 
Gasparino da Barzizza. He seems to have had an innate genius 
for teaching and as soon as opportunity allowed he returned to it, 
opening in Padua a school for youths. Vittorino, one may note, 
was imbued with a strongly democratic and republican instinct, 
and in this school, as throughout his life, the only attention he 
paid to the fact of wealth in connection with his students was to 
make those with money pay for those without. 

Vittorino’s moral standard was a high one,—a noticeable thing 
in that age of licence, and evidenced by the fact that youths of 
both sexes were readily committed to his care. He so strongly 
objected to the licence permitted to the Paduan students, that he 
determined after a short period to remove his school to Venice, 
and here he remained until that meeting with the Marchese Gian 
Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua, which determined the rest of his 
life’s career. Francesco Gonzaga was a remarkable member of a 
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remarkable family. It was one of those fortunate accidents in life 
which brought these two men together. The Marchese of Mantua 
desired to have his children educated in harmony with his own 
liberal ideas and admiration for the antiquities, the learning and 
the culture of Greece and Rome. He discovered that Vittorino 
was a man after his own heart to whom he could entrust the 
education of his children with an entire confidence. The princely 
youths, their friends and servants, took up their abode under 
Vittorino’s direction in a large villa or palace surrounded by a broad 
park and which bore the name of Casa Zojosa or Joyous House. 
The living at first was magnificent; but it was not long before 
the master had effected a change, and plain clothes and simple 
fare replaced luxuriance. Lodovico, the eldest son of the marquis, 
a lazy and overfed youth, found a new course of life provided for 
him. Vittorino firmly believed in the beneficial effect on growing 
boys of plenty of vigorous and outdoor exercise. Every youth in 
the school must take part in wrestling and fencing, in jumping 
and running, in hunting and fishing, in dancing and swimming and 
singing. The renown of the school soon spread, and lads from all 
the Courts of Europe sought admission. 

Vittorino maintained both his high moral standard and his 
democratic method. Whatever the society of the age might 
admit in coarse and brutal habits, they found no tolerance from 
him. Swearing, obscene remarks and quarrelling were severely 
punished. Lying he abhored, and those students who continued 
to indulge in any of these vices were simply expelled. And 
although this school was founded for the princes of Mantua, 
Vittorino admitted all who were likely to prove worthy, and sixty 
poor youths were maintained at his own expense. 

In carrying on what soon became a really large public school, 
Vittorino obtained the assistance of a small army of mathema- 
ticians, grammarians, logicians, painters, musicians, together with 
swimming, fencing and riding masters. Teaching the classic 
authors to the chief classes himself, his method appears to have 
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been a simple one. He would read the author aloud, explaining 
both grammar and matter as he went along. He would then 
make his pupils read, correcting their pronunciation. He hada 
great feeling for style, and to obtain a true sense of this insisted 
on much learning by heart and constant repetition. Vergil and 
Cicero, Homer and Demosthenes he regarded as the supreme 
masters of expression, and the boys were at first confined to these 
authors. Taste and style were thus eminently cultivated. One 
of the young princes, we are told, was able to recite some two 
hundred verses of his own at the age of fourteen, and the afterward 
famous Princess Cecilia wrote elegant Greek at ten! 

Vittorino’s school was thus a remarkable one for the age. The 
study of Greek and Latin literature, of philosophy and of mathe- 
matics, was interspersed with music and singing, with wrestling 
matches, with swimming, riding and dancing, so that the name of 
the school was a truly deserved one—Casa Zojosa the Joyous 
House. 

Vittorino was a man of small stature, quick and lively by 
nature, a gifted scholar and a gifted organiser,—one of those men 
who seem marked for the establishment of a great school. But 
he was more than this. He was a man of noble and generous 
mind. Hating vice in an age when every form of sensual vice 
was rampant, enforcing as a schoolmaster a high ideal of plain 
living and high thinking, indifferent to all distinctions save those 
of worth, of earnest seeking for knowledge, of high character and 
generosity, he was himself generous to a fault. When he died in 
1446, after twenty-two years at Casa Zojosa, his sixty poor scholars 
and his many other generosities had exhausted his purse. There 
was not enough left to pay for his funeral. Of him it may truly 
be said, he was a man wholly untouched by any of the evils of 
the age to which he belonged,—‘“‘an Israelite indeed, in whom was 
no guile.” Gian Francesco Gonzaga’s name is justly associated 
with that of Vittorino da Feltre. No pettiness of character, no 
listening to the’slanders of enemies, (and amongst the Mantuan 
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nobles there were not a few who bore Vittorino a grudge for 
turning their sons from his doors,) no lack of liberality and no 
ungenerous interference ever sullied his relationship with the man 
in whom he so wisely placed his confidence. Without so liberal a 
patron and warm a friend it may be doubted if Vittorino’s work 
would ever have come to fruition and this unique centre have 
been created in an age, which, if it brought great liberty, brought 
also unbounded licence. 





NOTE.—A reference may here be made to Professor Woodward’s admirable studies in Renais- 
sance Education :—Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist Educators and Studies in Education during 
the age of the Renaissance, issued since the above paper was written. 
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RUSKIN AS AN INTERPRETER OF THE BIBLE. 
By W. T. Porter. 


yal) @ woman of such simple and sincere religious 

<7. U | WN spirit as was Ruskin’s mother it was natural that the 
Kh) book which contained for her all religious law should 

1@ have an important place in the education of her son; 


and we are therefore not surprised that Ruskin was 


compelled in his very early years to read the Bible “every syllable 
through, aloud, hard names and all, about once a year.” This— 
as has often been remarked—formed in him not only a pure taste 
in literature, but that habit of accuracy in the use of words which 
in later life he turned to such effective use, moulding the English 


language into forms in which fluency and passion combine to 
yield the poetic prose of which he is the acknowledged master. 

Though Ruskin’s mother was disappointed as to the actual 
manner of the fulfilment of her wishes,—for she hoped that her 
son would be a clergyman, perhaps a bishop,—yet, in a far deeper 
sense than she understood it, her offering of him toGod was accepted, 
and she was honoured by being entrusted with the first preparation 
of Ruskin for his mission among men. That mission was not to be 
confined within the narrow walls of a church, but was to extend 
throughout the great world of spiritual thought which embraces 
all the churches; it was not to be limited by the intellectual 
bonds of a dogmatic creed, but was to be a power for righteous- 
ness, producing helpful deeds in honest human beings of all 
creeds, and of none. 

And so Ruskin never became a bishop. He became, instead, 
a formidable critic of bishops, and, indeed, a wholesome teacher of 
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bishops, and we may reasonably hope that in the latter capacity he 
was not altogether despised by the Lords spiritual. Differing 
deeply and widely from the official custodians of England’s 
religion, it is not to be expected that he would agree with them in 
their attitude towards the great Book which all alike regard as the 
basis of their theology. His reverence for the Book is different ; 
his criticism of it different; his interpretation of it different. 

To him the most reverent use of it is the most familiar, and 
instead of reserving it for respectful repetition on ceremonial 
occasions he would have its words “made the ground of every 
argument, and the test of every action.” With him there is no 
“religious” as distinct from “secular.” Religion that does not 
dominate the secular is vain; the secular that does not own religion 
is paralysed. He applies the word “holy” to the tavern as well 
as to the church; affirms that God has His altar on the hearth of 
the humblest dwelling as well as at the east end of the noblest 
cathedral; and pleads for permission for the poor market woman 
to lay her basket down ‘on the very steps of the altar, and 
receive thereat so much of help and hope as may serve her for the 
day’s work.” 

And his criticism of it is no less different. He denies its 
verbal infallibility and miraculous origin, and deems it a grave 
heresy “to call any book, or collection of books, the ‘ Word of 
God.’” He was conscious of its defects, and would not be false 
to his learning by adopting any method of concealment in regard 
to them; but he was also familiar with its excellencies, and yielded 
to no one—least of all to the bibliolater—in devotion to its noble 
teaching and divine revelation. His books are full of references 
to it and of appeals founded on it; and in this there is nothing 
inconsistent, for the Bible is as sacred to those who reverently 
deny its infallibility as to those who reverently affirm it, and its 
power depends in no wise upon the literary opinion held con- 
cerning it. 

His interpretation of it too, we have said, is different. He 
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does not attempt to harmonize an ambiguous prophecy with a 
fulfilment of doubtful authenticity; nor, like the preacher in 
Browning’s Christmas-Eve, to prove the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the dream of Pharaoh’s Baker. To him the distinctive 
characteristic of the Hebrew Prophet is that of preacher of 
righteousness and defender of the poor, the foretelling of things to 
come being but a minor gift, shared by the seers among the 
faithful nations of all ages. 

He did not bend in idolatrous worship over ancient manuscripts 
and patristic lore: he held that the human soul is the only book 
to read about God in. 


“No other book, nor fragment of book, than that,” he says, “ will 
you ever find; no velvet-bound missal nor frankincensed manuscript ; 
nothing hieroglyphic nor cuneiform; papyrus and pyramid are alike 
silent on this matter; nothing in the clouds above nor in the earth 
beneath. That flesh-bound volume is the only revelation that is, that 
was, or that can be. In that is the image of God written, in that is 
the promise of God revealed.” — Modern Painters. 


It will help us to a right understanding of Ruskin’s judgment 
of the value of the Bible if we survey briefly—under his guidance— 
the position it occupies in the minds of its diversely devout 
adherents and variously gifted students. He says (Time and 
Tide): 


“ All the theories possible to theological disputants respecting the 
Bible are resolvable into four, and four only. 

(1) The first is that of the comparatively illiterate modern religious 
world, namely, that every word of the book known to them as ‘ The 
Bible’ was dictated by the Supreme Being, and is in every syllable 
of it His *‘ Word.’ 

“This theory is of course tenable, though honestly, yet by no 
ordinarily well-educated person. 

(2) The second theory is, that although admitting verbal error, the 
substance of the whole collection of books called the Bible is absolutely 
true, and furnished to man by Divine inspiration of the speakers and 
writers of it; and that every one who honestly and prayerfully seeks 
for such truth in it as is necessary for salvation, will infallibly find it 
there. 
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“This theory is that held by most of our own good and upright 
clergymen, and the better class of the professedly religious laity. 

(3) The third theory is that the group of books which we call the 
Bible were neither written nor collected under any Divine guidance, 
securing them from substantial error; and that they contain, like all 
other human writings, false statements mixed with true, and erring 
thoughts mixed with just thoughts; but that they nevertheless relate, 
on the whole, faithfully, the dealings of the one God with the first 
races of men, and His dealings with them in aftertime through Christ ; 
that they record true miracles, and bear true witness to the resurrection 
of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 

“This is a theory held by many of the active leaders of modern 
thought in England. 

“(4) The fourth, and last possible theory, is that the mass of 
religious scriptures contains merely the best efforts which we hitherto 
know to have been made by any of the races of men towards the 
discovery of some relations with the spiritual world ; that they are only 
trustworthy as expressions of the enthusiastic visions or beliefs of 
earnest men oppressed by the world’s darkness, and have no more 
authoritative claim on our faith than the religious speculations and 
histories of the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, and Indians ; but are, in 
common with all these, to be reverently studied, as containing the best 
wisdom which human intellect, earnestly seeking for help from God, 
has hitherto been able to gather between birth and death. 

“This has been for the last half century the theory of the leading 
scholars and thinkers of Europe.” 


The forty years that have passed away since these words were 
written have seen this last theory accepted by many deeply religious 
minds who have welcomed the light diffused by the leading 
scholars and thinkers, and the Bible has become to them a more 
powerful book than ever it was before. It is now more generally 
understood to teach wisdom not contrary to the wisdom of other 
venerable books, but in harmony with it; to radiate a light not 
only to a peculiar people as a pillar of fire, but to the faithful of 
all nations as the Sun of Righteousness; to reveal a God not 
tribal and jealous, but universal and paternal. Its separate books, 
in the order in which they are at present associated, furnish a 
revelation of the Deity increasing in tenderness and power with 
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the increasing capacity of the yearning human soul for compre- 
hending Him, and the earnest student cannot fail to observe the 
gradual growth, in credibility as well as in grandeur, of man’s 
conception of God from the Pentateuch to the Gospels. 

But Ruskin does not regard the thunder of Sinai with less awe 
because of the calm peace of the mountain upon which a better 
sermon was preached; he does not value the ten commandments 
less because he feels the spiritual superiority of the beatitudes; nor 
does he reverence Moses less because in Jesus he acknowledges a 
greater than Moses. 

And his attitude towards the great books of nations other than 
the Jews is similar to that he adopts towards the pre-Christian 
books of the Bible. He does not think less of the wisdom of 
Socrates because it was not included in the Bible with that of his 
contemporary, Malachi; he recognizes with loving gratitude the 
wisdom of all great thinkers of the past, who, searching after 
God, have added “‘some small white stone” to the “ high storied 
temple” of truth. 

St. Paul appreciated the wisdom of the Greek poets; Michael 
Angelo (as Ruskin points out) gave to the Greek sibyls places 
equal to those of the Hebrew prophets on the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel; Raphael wrote “under the throne of the Apostolic power, 
the harmony of the angelic teaching from the rocks of Sinai and 
Delphi”; and Ruskin himself wrote, with profound reverence to 
both, the harmony between Athena, the spirit of life to the Greek, 
and that other spirit “whom we also, holding for the universal 
power of life, are forbidden, at our worst peril, to quench or to 

rieve. 

. Ruskin regards the Bible as a collection of holy scriptures 
having relation to other holy scriptures; he compares and har- 
monizes it with them; he elucidates its obscure passages and 
re-translates its dubious ones; and makes the book increasingly 


valuable as a “ precious word revelation,” pressing its pleadings on 
those who trust it. 
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His interpretation of the Bible is in the highest sense religious, 
not theological. He teaches duty, not divinity. He had little 
interest in the Pauline doctrine of faith, but an intense interest in 
the Pauline doctrine of love. His great desire was to realize in 
practical life Christ’s revelation of God as Father and God as love. 
He himself loved his fellows with an ardent, unselfish love, and 
throughout all his books there is a moral fervour and a human 
sympathy which elevate the specific subject into the atmosphere of 
religion. With him the final test of all art and science is their 
serviceableness to man, in providing for his body pure air and 
water, wholesome food and proper clothing, and for his soul pure 
emotions and desires, wholesome thoughts and right aspirations. 

No one has examined the phenomena of the material world with 
greater patience and thoroughness than he has; and the deep 
significance which in his analysis of typical beauty he has shown 
to exist in the various manifestations of the power of nature, he 
finds the great nature lovers of the Bible were familiar with. 

In the 36th Psalm, for example, there are these words :—‘ Thy 
righteousness is like the great mountains: Thy judgments are a 
great deep.” We are all familiar with the words; many of us 
perhaps too familiar with them ever to think of their meaning. 
But Ruskin examines, not the words, but the things they represent— 
the mountains and the deep, God’s righteousness and judgments— 
and finds that the writer of the words had learned in the quiet of 
a shepherd’s life not merely to express himself poetically, but to 
observe accurately. 

The harmony of the mind of Ruskin with that of the psalmist 
in the interpretation of God’s wisdom as revealed in material 
nature, is the result of their both having formed the habit of 
observing reverently, amid scenes of unpolluted beauty, the daily 
handiwork of God. David considered the heavens as the work 
of His fingers, and the moon and stars as of His ordaining. 
Ruskin accustomed himself to the “exulting, reverent and 
grateful perception of the Beautiful as a Gift of God,” and in 
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obedience to the command of Christ to consider the lilies, he set 
himself to consider, not the words, but the lilies. 

The same sources of inspiration were available to both David 
and Ruskin, and on the quiet hill slope or beside the still waters 
that both loved so well, both heard the voice of God revealing to 
them the meaning of the symbols He daily creates in characters 
of constant, yet constantly-changing, beauty. 

Ruskin’s penetrative power enabled him to read the more 
obscure meanings of natural phenomena, and his interpretation of 
the Bible depends upon his interpretation of the aspects of nature 
therein referred to. He explains the Bible by interpreting the 
phenomena. David's interpretation is given in a few glowing 
words, and is unsupported by argument. He states briefly the 
final truth he has discovered by the combined exercise of the 
theoretic and the imaginative faculties. Ruskin makes an 
exhaustive analysis of the aspects of nature upon which the Bible 
writer bases his truth, confirms it from observation of God’s 
revelation in his own day, and finds that every detail, examined 
with scientific accuracy, supports the psalmist’s interpretation. 

There is another use, very frequent in the Bible, of natural 
objects for purposes of symbolism, as illustrated in the visions of 
the prophets. These visions are generally believed, rightly or 
wrongly, to have been shown to the prophets when they were in 
a rapt state; to be quite independent of intellectual activity; and 
to be possible only when the theoretic and the imaginative 
faculties are lulled to rest by supernal contemplation, and the 
soul assumes a condition of passive receptivity. Such visions are 
necessarily very difficult of interpretation, and require for their 
absolutely accurate exposition a spirit similar to that to which they 
were communicated. 

While therefore it can be affirmed with confidence that Ruskin’s 
interpretation of symbolism created by the operation of the 
imagination upon objects within the compass of his own observa- 
tion is undoubtedly right, it cannot be affirmed with equal 
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certainty that such an interpretation as that of the vision of 
Ezekiel in the third volume of Modern Painters is the only possible 
or only right one. 

But whether or not the line of flax means Love and the 
measuring reed Humility; whether or not the vision is intended 
to convey those momentous meanings that Ruskin finds in it— 
meanings which can only be extricated by the most laborious 
search—it is at least certain that the meaning discovered by Ruskin 
is one of the right interpretations; an interpretation full of 
significance and power; a reverent translation of a Biblical mystery 
into an important lesson in the conduct of life. 

And it is in the application of the teaching of the Bible to the 
problems of Human Life that Ruskin’s treatment of it reaches 
its highest importance. Biblical mysteries may remain mysteries 
for ever, even to the learned; but Bible precepts are so plain as to 
be easily understood, even by the simple. It is precisely these 
plain precepts that gives the Book its supreme position as a help 
and guide in life. 

The right devotion to the Bible is, according to Ruskin, to do 
what in no doubtful language it commands, instead of to specu- 
late as to what its doubtful language may possibly mean. Granting 
that it reveals the will of God, the only wise course is to obey it, 
and—“‘if any man will do His will he shall know of the doctrine.” 
It is this obedience by which the Bible is honoured, this by which 
its essential truth is affirmed. This too gives a peace of mind 
which cannot be shaken by any new theory respecting it, for it is 
only the trembling grasp of an unsubstantiated theory already held 
that renders many good people so sensitive to what they vaguely 
feel to be ‘“‘attacks”’ on it. 


“If you choose to obey your Bibles,” says Ruskin, “‘you will never 
care who attacks them. It is just because you never fulfil a single 
downright precept of the Book that you are so careful for its credit; 
and just because you don’t care to obey its whole words, that you are 
so particular about the letters of them.” 
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He condemned “grievous and vain meditation over the meaning 
of the great Book, of which no syllable,” he said, “‘ was ever yet 
to be understood but through a deed,” and he employed his best 
strength of persuasive language to urge upon those whose 
tendency was towards meditation the much greater need of 
practice, and to rouse them from that dreamy evanescent piety 
which never leads to action into healthier thought productive of 
helpful deeds. He knew that the ordinary student of the Bible 
could never understand its obscurities, for after his own life-long 
study of it it remained even for him involved in mystery; but he 
knew also that in spite of its obscurities it was the best book to be 
made ‘the rule of faith and conduct to the English people.” 

Therefore leaving the unintelligible portions, and taking in 
regard to its plain portions the unusual view that it means what it 
says, he endeavoured to secure practical obedience to it froma 
people professing a pious allegiance to it. Under his interpreta- 
tion its words retain their literal, intrinsic, potent meaning ; his 
explanation of them is lucid and accurate; his comparison of texts 
patient and scholarly; his re-translation of earlier editions clear and 
intelligible; and his application of his own recension to modern 
conditions powerful and convincing. 

He loved and honoured the Bible not because of any claim 
based on external evidence as to its miraculous origin, not because 
of a supposed infallibility in matters of human faith; but because 
of its own essential internal greatness as an expression of man’s 
yearning after God; because of its confirmation of the best 
instincts of the human heart; and because of its insistence on love, 
justice and truth, as natural human qualities, and on helpfulness as 
a natural human law. The maxims of the “old Jew merchant” 
were to him worthy of respect because they teach that justice to 
the poor which the enlightened mind knows to be right, in all 
places and in all time; and the revelation of God to the aged seer 
in Patmos was to him worthy of acceptance because every noble 


human heart responds to it. Although no fair mitre was 
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set upon his head he was able to read in the words of the great 
seers of ancient times the deep meanings they contain, and to 
apply them forcibly to the days in which he lived. 

He has done more, perhaps, than any other modern teacher to 
reveal the deepest and truest meanings of the Bible. For according 
to his mature judgment, the Bible is not a sealed book completing 
God’s revelation, but an ever-living, ever-expanding book, opening 
to successive generations new avenues of thought for the reception 
of God’s further revelation; giving continually increasing capacity 
for interpreting continually changing phases of God’s handiwork ; 
deepening in the heart all noble emotions, purifying all desires, 
and creating in the spiritually earnest the clear vision of the seer. 

According to his mature judgment; not according to his 
youthful opinion. It was not until after twenty years of thought 
that he experienced the spiritual crisis so graphically described in 
Fors Clavigera, burst the bonds of cramping sectarianism, and 
embraced a wider, deeper, loftier faith, ‘faith, namely, in that one 
Lord by whose breath, from the beginning of creation, the 
children of men are born, and into whose hands, dying, they give 
up their spirit.” 

Inspired by this faith he strove earnestly to obtain for the Bible 
an obedience that, except by here and there a solitary saint, has 
never yet been attempted; for its importance as a guide in the 
affairs of human life was in no degree less when he looked at it 
in the new light, while its grandeur as literature was increased 


rather than diminished by the new interpretation of the larger 
faith. 
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PLATO—HIS TEACHING IN RELATION TO LIFE. 
By Hexen M. Brace. 


=55) HE perennial discussion on the question of the utility 


§ of learning Greek always calls forth on the one hand 

») solemn academic pronouncements on the value of a 

classical education, and on the other hand a popular 

and rather vague outcry for the modernizing of 

education. It may be useful, however, to look at one of the 

greatest of the Greeks from a different and unclassical standpoint, 

thinking of him, not as a master of style, or as a philosopher, but 
simply as an ethical teacher, in relation to modern life. 

Two great truths, or perhaps we should say two sides of one 
great truth, underlie the whole of the teaching of Plato: they are 
(1) the transitory nature of all material things, (2) the permanence 
of ideas. The word “Idea” must, of course, be taken in the 
sense as used by Plato,—to signify inner and spiritual truth as 
opposed to “‘ sense impression.” 

Plato describes the position of men in the world, in the seventh 
book of the Repudlic, as being like that of men imprisoned “in 
an underground cavernous chamber, in which they have been 
confined from their childhood,” so chained that they can only 
look in one direction, and with the light so placed that they can 
see only the shadows of objects and men passing behind them, 

“This cave,” Socrates continues (in the Republic), “is the world, 
and the fire that lights it is the sun, and these poor prisoners are our- 
selves—‘ Placed with our backs to bright reality’—and all sights or 
sounds in this twilight region are but the shadows or echoes of real 
objects. And as sometimes a prisoner in this cave may be released 
from his chains, and turned round, and led up to the light of day, so 
may our souls pass upwards from the darkness of mere opinion and 
from the shadowy impressions of sense into the pure sunlight of 


eternal truth, lighted by the Idea of Good—in itself the source of all 
truth and beauty.” 





PLATO—HIS TEACHING IN RELATION TO LIFE. 


In this quotation, we get some sort of idea of the point of 
Plato’s teaching, for all his special theories and beliefs seem to be 
contained in these two truths—the unimportance, nay even the 
falsehood, of the material world; and the eternity, the beauty, 
the fundamental importance and truth of the spiritual world, the 
world of “ideas.” At the very outset we see the contrast with 
Aristotle. Raphael knew what he meant when he represented 
Plato with his eyes looking to heaven and Aristotle looking 
intently on the earth. Plato is an idealist, an artist of being: he 
is spiritual; and his methods are intuitive as well as logical. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, is a realist, the father of science; 
his method is inductive, and he is an observer of facts. 

But Plato was not a vague teacher of spirituality. He was in 
many ways more of a “ practical” teacher than Aristotle. Strangely 
enough, in spite of the boasted superiority of scientists as the 
students of ‘facts and realities,” we generally find that, if we want 
any real help in our daily manner of living, we have to go to 
idealists such as Plato, Thomas a Kempis or John Bunyan, rather 
than to Aristotle, Isaac Newton or John Stuart Mill. 

Plato’s practical teaching, we shall find, comes naturally and 
logically from the truths already mentioned. He believed in the 
unimportance of material things. Therefore Death was to him 
not a terrible thing. We have only to read the description of 
the death of Socrates in Phaedo to see how absolutely immaterial 
the fact of life or of death is to him—whether we live or die, what 
does it matter? But Aow we live or die. This disregard of 
death as an evil, it must be noticed, does not only depend upon a 
belief in immortality ; for death is “ good” even if it is only like 
a perpetual sleep. Not death alone, but every material evil is 
unimportant. Socrates tells his judges that they should be con- 
vinced that “‘the one truth which really exists is, that to a good 
man no evil can happen, whether living or dying, for his concerns 
are never uncared for by the Gods.” 

Again, from this superiority to matter follows a contempt for 
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wealth of any material kind. In the Repudlic, over and over 
again, Plato shows distinctly that riches, especially the taste for 
acquiring riches or any kind of worldly goods, seemed to him an 
evil; and that any sort of commercial enterprise was so base as to 
be best performed by strangers who did not really belong to his 
ideal Republic. The fe pe class, the guardians, were only to 
“receive such reward of their guardianship as to have neither 
overplus nor deficiency at the year’s end.” They were to have 
public meals, to live in common and have no private property, 
and neither to “handle nor touch gold and silver.” In fact, all 
through the Repudlic there was to be a spirit of communism, 
which was partly for the sake of promoting unity, but chiefly to 
teach the unimportance of “ material good.” 

So much for the negative side. The second truth—the eternity 
of the ideal—brings with it a whole collection of beliefs and theories 
which are a natural complement to the other, the “scape side. 
Added to his contempt for death, we have the belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul; and, as a logical outcome of the disregard 
for material goods, we have an intense desire for spiritual things ; 
and he preaches the gospel of justice, virtue, education and good 
government, as the natural opposites of personal ambition, pleasure 
and power. 

Behind and beyond everything else is the search after the 
“supreme good.” The spirit of Plato’s philosophy, its very 
essence, is an effort for “harmony.” He wants to find a theory 
which will account for the existence of good at all, and which will 
explain the eternity of those truths which he intuitively knows are 
the essentials of life. The nearest he can get to this keystone 
which shall support and unite all the rest of his philosophy is the 
‘supreme good,” or, as he sometimes puts it, “God.” This 
supreme “Idea of Good” ‘is itself the source of all light and 
truth”; again, “to be like God” is to become holy, just and 
wise. Plato was a monotheist, then, because logically he could not 


avoid it—because only thus he could find harmony in the universe, 
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because only thus could he become, or hope to teach others to 
become, a true artist of being. To Plato the “golden age” is 
both behind and before him—there are vague “ intimations of an 
immortality’? which may come from a previous existence, and 
there is a very definite hope in a life to come in which the 
“supreme good” shall be at last attained, and where justice and 
virtue will be universal. All his teaching was a means to an end,— 
the attainment of an ideal life. To be just, to be virtuous, alone 
made for the happiness of a man, because only thus could he hope 
to attain to the “supreme good.”” A pure education was to be 
desired, because it alone could develop the spiritual side of a man’s 
nature. Good government was essential, because productive of 
justice and virtue and all real good. 

Plato’s principles, both of education and government, can never 
be superseded, because they contain in them almost all the truth 
to which we have yet attained, and to which, alas, in practice, we 
never yet have attained. It is idle to discuss the practicability of 
his actual proposals. These details change with every generation. 
What we ought to aim at is to reach his “ point of view.” In 
education, to grasp the fact that a human being consists of three 
parts—reason, emotions, desires—or brain, heart and body—or 
soul, mind and body—call them what you will, and that these three 
in the natural man war against each other. The aim of education 
must be the proper development, training and restraining of these 
parts, so that there is harmony in the man. This is the “art” 
of education, and this was what Plato taught and what is meant 
by an “all-round man.” 

In government, he taught the principle of equal justice for all. 
Justice, as defined by Plato, is, to put it bluntly, “each one 
minding his own business.” We boast of our progress, but un- 
fortunately we have not yet attained to the simple commonsense 
virtue of ‘ minding our own business.” It is the old proverb to 
the effect that if everyone washed his own doorstep the pavement 
would be clean. The fact of the matter is that “harmony” is 
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again the underlying principle of the ideal state as it is of the 
ideal individual. To make a harmonious whole we must have a 
collection of a number of different parts, not identical, but capable 
of combining and uniting to make a perfect whole, and each 
performing their own functions to the best of their ability. Who 
would make a stained glass window with a thousand little pieces 
of glass of the same size, shape and colour? Who could hope to 
have an ideal state composed of men of equal intellect and similar 
gifts? The essential feature is that all should have their own 
position, their own work, their own individuality. The state 
must be governed for the good of all, equal justice must be shown 
to all; but all need not, in fact cannot, have a share in the govern- 
ment nor an equal share in material good; granting, by the by, 
for the moment, that material things are good. Such is the ideal 
state. The glorious inheritance of spiritual good is free to every- 
one—and there should always be the possibility for a man to rise 
from one social grade to another, in fact in an ideal state every 
man will be, of course, in that social grade where his own 
individual gifts can be of the greatest benefit to himself and his 
state. The dark side is painted too. Plato has predicted every 
form of evil government which has ever had to be endured by 
man, for his clear insight into realities makes him a prophet as 
well as a teacher. 

Plato’s belief in the immortality of the soul and in the existence 
of a supreme good has already been mentioned, and a logical 
conclusion follows these beliefs, i.¢., the expectation of a judgment 
after death. This is very strongly expressed in several of his 
writings, especially in Gorgias and Phaedo, and in Book X of the 
Republic, where the good and evil people are actually separated, 
the good being sent to the right hand “upwards through the 
heaven” and the “ unjust” to the left and “ downwards,” remind- 
ing one forcibly of S. Matthew XXV. In fact, the Repudlic ends 
with an exhortation to a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
in its capacity to bear all evil and all good, so that we may 
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persevere in the road which leads above and receive its rewards, 
and may both here and in “that journey of a thousand years” 
enjoy a happy life. This belief in a judgment and in the reward, 
or more properly in the final development of a virtuous life, is 
essential to his harmonious whole. What would be the sense of 
attempting to reach the supreme good if it was known to be 
utterly unattainable? We know it to be unapproachable in this 
life, but Plato believed, as Christians do, that it is attainable in 
the future “ golden age.” 
“ The gods and the immortal souls are carried by a revolution of the 
spheres into a celestial world beyond, where all space is filled by a sea 
of intangible essence which the mind—‘lord of the soul ’—alone can 


contemplate: and here are the absolute ideas of Truth and Beauty and 
Justice.” 


Man can even now enter those celestial regions through the divine 
element in his nature—the chariot of the soul—and “from the 
souls of those who have once gazed on celestial truth or beauty 
the remembrance can never be effaced.” 

It must be remembered that there is one difficulty about the 
teaching of Plato: that is, that his writings, being in the form of 
dialogue—an unusual form to us—it is sometimes difficult to 
grasp what is the exact truth he wishes to convey and how far he 
identifies himself with any one speaker. Socrates, of course, is 
his mouthpiece, but it is not even certain that everything that he 
makes Socrates say was really an expression of Plato’s own mind. 
In his satirical passages, too, it is hard always to be sure of his 
precise meaning. 

Plato was not, of course, the first philosopher to teach the 
transitory nature of material things or the eternity of truth. On 
the one hand, he learnt from Heraclitus, and on the other, from 
Protagoras; and we can never know how much of his teaching 
was derived direct from Socrates. But he was the first whose 
writings remain for us to any great extent, and he was probably 
the first to apply these principles fully and practically. His 
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teaching was no doubt largely directed against the atheism and 
immorality of the Sophists, but it wt just as surely and 
certainly against the atheism and immorality of any age. No one 
who has studied Plato can very well believe in any change in the 
“human heart”: all its virtues and all its vices are in essentials 
the same as they were 2,000 years ago. 

In his contempt for material things we find the germ of the 
idea of the Stoics and of the asceticism of the middle ages. In 
his spiritual teaching there is much of medieval mysticism. In his 
strong faith in the absolute good, in immortality and in judgment 
after death (i.e., the inevitable working out of evil and good), we 
find the foundation of the creed of Christianity. In him we find 
supremely the two watch-words of Christianity and the foundation 
of Christian Socialism—-the beauty of the sacrifice of self, and the 
need for personal righteousness. 
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Some Reminiscences of William Michael Rossetti. London: Brown 
Langham & Co. Ltd. 1907. 


aN bulk perhaps this is the most important work of Mr. 
S% William Rossetti, even including his admirable memoir 
AK) of his brother, and those who love the work of Dante 
Nai Gabriel Rossetti must always welcome anything that 
throws any light upon his life and that most important 
movement in the world of Art of which he was the leading spirit. 
The art of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Morris and Swinburne is not 
likely ever to be forgotten, nor even that earlier movement in 
which Rossetti played so important a part. Mr. William Rossetti 
knew all these men personally, and it was also his privilege to 
know many other leading men of his time, including Browning 
and Tennyson. The book contains numerous sketches of famous 
men and women, and, as might be expected, is of a personal 
character, concerned rather with the individuals whom the author 
met than with the development of any of the great movements 
which took place in his life time. 

Of all he writes with insight, and his critical estimates of work 
and character are sound and valuable, as for instance in his care- 
ful estimate of the painting of Burne-Jones and of his own 
brother, which is not a little interesting. ‘I was one of those 
whose little is my own,” he quotes as a piece of self-analysis 
jotted down by his brother, and this he considers eminently true. 
He sums up by saying :—“ Rossetti as a painter was essentially 
personal and originating ; Burne-Jones was essentially a revivalist. 
Who was the more successful, or we may say at once the better 
painter? Burne-Jones. Who had the more potent pictorial 
faculty? Rossetti.” One would have expected most critics to 
have accepted the originality of Rossetti without demur, and yet 
new “discoveries” are always being made as to where Rossetti 
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obtained this idea or that method of treatment and so on. When 
shall we hear the last of this school of criticism, which insists that 
because two pictures contain such a striking posture as the right 
hand upon the right knee that therefore the one has borrowed 
from the other? Mr. William Rossetti might however have given 
additional evidence in cases where these people have been par- 
ticularly persistent, notably with regard to the German origin 
invented for Rossetti’s illustrations. In some cases he has thrown 
new light upon old questions, as for instance with regard to 
Buchanan and Bell Scott. The animus of the latter always seems 
to be somewhat exaggerated, and indeed it is quite possible to 
read his autobiography without being aware of it unless it be 
pointed out. 

Of his own life Mr. William Rossetti gives an interesting 
record, but it is kept more or less in the background. Anything 
autobiographical is exceedingly difficult to write, but this side of 
the writer’s work is singularly pleasing. It is most fair and open 
and alike free from either mock-modesty or self-consciousness. 
The book is not perhaps a great work, but has considerable 
charm, and will always remain important in the literature of 
Rossetti and his circle. 


On Art and Artists. By Max Nordau. Translated by W. F. 
Harvey, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 75. 6d. 


HIS is essentially a work of destructive criticism. 

The author’s previous volumes have prepared us for 

that. We are therefore not surprised to find that 

Max Nordau, amid art and artists, is like a bull in a 

china-shop. His horns are long and sharp; he stamps, 
bellows and butts ferociously ;—but there, it is true, the resemblance 
ends. There is but little damage done. The artists are all at 
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work again ;—those, at least, whom he butted the hardest; each, 


doubtless, with a smile on his lips and the conception of a new 
work quickly forming in his brain. 


But the author is not merely destructive in the ordinary militant 
sense. It is not a conflict of aesthetic ideas that he arouses. 
Though he deals with the essentials of art, especially with its social 
mission, and has many shrewd and inspiriting things to say of this, 
he soon and frequently forgets his real purpose in a relentless 
hunt for degeneration. He is perversely destructive. Take, for 
example, this brief sentence from a three-page notice of Alfred 
Roll : 

“Besides qualities which, in all ages, make a great artist, he has the 
little trace of corruption which makes him a legitimate son of our 
age.” 

Supplement that by such a passage as this from a furious, hot- 
blooded attack (rapier in one hand, bludgeon in the other: 


bludgeon making two swings to each thrust of rapier,—all 
rebounding) upon Rodin: 


“The parts (of the ‘Gate of Hell’), in the majority of cases 
indicated only in a sketchy way, betray strong, indeed mainly per- 
versely directed, erotic imagination, and the gift of exhibiting human 
bodies in the movements of passion... ... Rodin is closely connected 
with Rude and Carpeaux. With him passion descends a step lower 
still to the uncivilised and dissolute. Heroic with Rude, voluptuous 
with Carpeaux, it is satanic with Rodin,..... Thus it is clear that 


Rodin must be dear to all wanton schoolboys, impotent debauchees, 
and incipient spinal sufferers.”’ 


Or by this sentence which sums up his futile onslaught against 
the immortal “ Bourgeois de Calais”’ : 


“They (the Calais burgesses of to-day) blush for shame and anger 
whenever they pass by the memorial, and now, when the reign of 
terror of decadent criticism is over, it will probably not be long before 
the Calais people pluck up courage enough to have Rodin’s bronze 
abomination carted off from the public square, and withdrawn, in a 
store-room in the Town-Hall, from the scornful eyes of strangers.” 


“ The little trace of corruption which makes him a legitimate 
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son of our age.”” That is the key-note struck throughout the 
greater part of the book. The author has made up his mind to 
see corruption almost everywhere ;—corruption of the aesthetic 
sense, if not of the whole man as well. With the book still in 
the hand, and one’s thoughts wandering connectedly and alertly 
over its contents, one feels that the most interesting of Max 
Nordau’s works has yet to come; and that it must be a further 
contribution to his famous study of ‘* Degeneration”: a study of 
himself as an acute example of that unlovely thing. 

But our thoughts do not end so. We keenly resent that artists 
and works that hold our admiration should be treated mainly as 
beings and evidences of degeneration, or worse. The resentment 
passes, however, leaving that admiration undiminished ; and makes 
room for a real and lasting admiration for the author’s intellectual 
vigour and mastery of phrase. And we begin to see that even 
his least justified strictures upon Rodin, Puvis de Chavannes, the 
Impressionists, Delacroix and others, are, in a way, just what are 
needed. Aimed at these masters, most of them wholly miss fire 
or go wide of the mark: what they hit is the disciples. Max 
Nordau sees clearly what weaknesses there may be in the greater 
men and their works. He exaggerates these to the point of the 
grotesque and the libellous ; but that may be overlooked, for we 
are left with the assured feeling that his criticism of the masters is 
really an extraordinarily acute and comprehensive criticism or 
prophecy of the work of the disciples. As such, the destructive 
portions of the book may be re-read with real pleasure and lasting 
gain. The defect becomes a positive merit. 

So, on revising one’s impressions, the book is not essentially 
destructive after all, even in its deliberately destructive sections. 
And it has its finely constructive and its enthusiastically apprecia- 
tive sections also. 

The author will have none of the theory of art for art’s sake. 


“* Art for art’s sake—the art which is practised purely for the relief 
and satisfaction of the artist—is that of the cave-man of the quaternary 
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period. . . . These savage forefathers were the first, but at the same 
time last, purely subjective artists, the only real believers in the dogma 
of ‘art for art’s sake.’ In order to find them once more in our own 
times, we must seek them in the nursery or the Board School 
class-room.” 

We do not see why he should make even the quaternary cave- 
artist a slave to the theory, for his art, rude though it was, must 
immediately have made a living and moving appeal to his fellows. 
Nor do we see why he should insist so much that, 

“. . . through long centuries, art had the sole task to serve the great 
institutions of society: religion, monarchy, or one’s native country 
under another form. of government, the dominant castes. . . . The 
common herd, the million, found none of their human emotions 
satisfied in art; the voices that rang out of the works only cried to 
them: ‘Pray, obey, tremble.’” 

In this over-emphasis he falls a prey to what he calls his “ own 
natural propensity to generalise.” But here again we may inter- 
pret his meaning for ourselves, and follow him—and, in following, 

ree with him, in the main—in his subtle and acute investigation 
of how society and the artist are intimately bound up in each 
other. And if we have again to make some allowance for his 
inordinate propensity for generalising, we find our delight but 
little subdued when, the book finished, we turn again to the 
penultimate paragraph of his study of The Social Mission of Art. 

“* Pictures such as Millet’s, sculptures such as Constantin Meunier’s— 
works which seek to show the dignity and beauty of the occupations 
of the masses, which constitute a hallowing of work, an apotheosis of 
the tragedies and idylls of all the sweet and bitter emotions of the 
people’s life—these works, to my thinking, exhibit the type of future 


art.” 

We have already referred to the intellectual vigour which has 
gone to the making of this work. It is obvious everywhere ;— 
obvious, striking and inspiriting. Whether he is writing with 
intense enthusiasm of Millet and Meunier, of Corot and Carriére, 
or of some of the early and great, but comparatively little known, 
French masters; or heaping ridicule and bitterest hatred upon 
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Rodin, Puvis de Chavannes and the Impressionists, he never 
allows the quick working of his brain—that rare thing in aesthetic 
criticism—to slow down. And he has the happiest of gifts for 
weighty, concentrating phrase, and for witty and biting epigram. 
The volume contains much that is regrettable; but with all its 
faults it stands out prominently from the mass of contemporary 
books on art. It is a vital contribution to its subject; one of the 
most quickening and valuable made in recent years. 

A word of praise is due to the translator and to the publisher. 
Both have performed their functions in an eminently successful 
way. 


The Secret of the Old Masters. By Albert Abendschein. London: 
Sidney Appleton. 1907. 45. 6d. net. 






Maw) ‘discovered is, of course, the secret of technique: not 
FAG Vy Wy): the great, incommunicable secret beyond that which 

Nee made the Old Masters what they were and always will 

pS) be. His admiration for the art, as such, of the Old 
Masters is seldom expressed throughout the book, and then, it 
must be confessed, in a stilted and commonplace way. The secret 
of their technique obsesses him: not what they had to say to their 
time and to posterity, or the brains and the emotions that deter- 
mined the expression of it; but the grounds, mediums and expedients 
that assured the permanent fixing of it upon canvas. He makes 
no contribution, therefore, to a deeper understanding of the 
Masters and their work. The real Titian, Veronese and Rubens 


are far from the pages of his book. 
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The preface to the volume prepares us for that. It is, rightly 
considered, a pathetic preface. 


“In this little book,” he tells us, “I have undertaken to lay before 
the reader the fruits of the labour of twenty-five years. As soon as I 
could understand and appreciate the splendours of the Grand Masters 
of painting, I had begun to form a determination to discover the 
technical principles, methods, and material that enabled the Masters to 
produce their work. Years ago, I never had any real satisfaction when 
I did paint a fairly good study head, because I felt instinctively that it 
was in no sense related to the technic of the Masters. Therefore, the 
search for the Masters’ technic became for me an all-absorbing life- 
work to the exclusion of all else. This life-work was more or less an 
injury and loss to me in many ways. On the other hand it had many 
compensating pleasures. I had said to myself in the beginning: ‘If 
I can only paint one head with the Old Masters’ technic I shall be 
satisfied.” Had I known how long it would take me to solve the 
problem, I certainly would not have attempted it, but as the years 
passed I felt less like giving up than I might have at the beginning. . . . 

“The Old Masters’ technic always has been enveloped in mystery 
and confusion. I think I have brought some order out of the con- 
fusion and considerable light to bear upon the mystery. I do not 
presume to tell the reader how he shall paint, but I am glad to be able 
with some show of authority, as I rest somewhat spent by the wayside, 
to point out to him in which direction the Masters have gone over the 
horizon. Should anything in this book bring success, lighten labour, 
make results more beautiful, certain, and permanent, then I shall not 
have laboured in vain.” 


We cannot get away from the sincerity of that. It disarms 
criticism. We feel as deeply as the author does that so many 
masterpieces of modern times should be doomed to speedy oblitera- 
tion; but we do not believe that the technique of the Old Masters 
is suitable to all, even to many, of our present-day conceptions of 
art. Each strong individuality, each living school, in art, must, 
and will, discover its own means of expression. 

Still, we have read Mr. Abendschein’s book with interest. His 
account of his tireless experiments with mediums—with resins, 
varnishes, wax, Oils, petroleum—in innumerably varied combina- 
tions, must prove interesting and helpful to artists and to students 
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of art,—chiefly, of course, to the former. Time alone can prove 
or disprove his assertion that the technical secret of the Old 
Masters was the sunlight as a drying and purifying agent, as a 
means of preserving and increasing the colour, the transparency 
and the durability of their work; and that they had “ special sun- 
exposed but inclosed spaces” in which to bring their work into 
contact with this magic collaborator. He claims to have proven this 
by actual experiment and by reference toletters of Titian and Rubens. 
If he is right, his preface is no longer pathetic; if he is wrong,— 
well, we doubt not that his courage will be equal to his patience. 


The Library Edition of Ruskin. By E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn. Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. London: George 
Allen. 1907. 


HAT a monument of editorial skill this edition is! 
Fors Clavigera, with its curiously complicated biblio- 
OX graphy, its many variations of text, its addenda, was 
i a task to try the strength of any editors: but their 
devotion and skill is equal to the call made on them. 
Mr. Cook’s Introduction is a veritable triumph of these editorial 
qualities. These volumes contain the first seventy-two of the 
Letters of Fors: the rest will occupy the next volume, and present 
the text complete and correct for the first time. We reserve our 
fuller notice till the appearance of this volume: merely noting 
now one feature of Mr. Cook’s Introduction which is of special 
helpfulness to the ordinary reader, who, reading Fors not as a 
periodical but as a book, is puzzled by its apparent chaos. Mr. 
Cook groups its contents “under six descriptions of the book. 
(1) It is a Miscellany [consisting mainly of studies and readings 
in History and Literature]. (2) It is a treatise on Social Economy 
in the form of a criticism of the 19th century. (3) It is an essay in 
social reconstruction, or a study in Utopia: in which connexion 
it becomes (in its later numbers) the monthly organ of a society, 
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the S. George’s Guild. (4) It is an essay on the Principles of 
Education. (5) It is a book of personal confessions. (6) And 
finally it is a Confession of Faith.” 

Each of these aspects has its chapter of the Introduction, with 
careful summary and full references. A most interesting chapter 
is devoted to Ruskin’s experiment in publication, which “ went 
through the three stages of ridicule, modification, and general 
acceptance’’: not only building up the great business of George 
Allen, but profoundly modifying the conditions of bookselling to 
the great advantage alike of public, booksellers and authors. 


The Medici Series of Coloured Reproductions after the Old Masters. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 


ee 


E have before us some of the reproductions which 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus have issued in their 
Medici series of coloured reproductions of the Old 
Masters. They mark an important stage in colour 
reproduction and leave very little to be desired. 
These Medici prints are reproduced by a photographic process 
without screen and are printed upon plate papers without glaze, 
chalk coating or loading. It is therefore believed that the paper 
will not crumble and the colours will not fly. The pictures 
already reproduced include Leonardo’s Last Supper and his 
Head of the Christ, Botticelli’s Virgin and Child and Luini’s Head 
of the Virgin Mary. The originals are most faithfully reproduced 
and the colouring is delicate and natural. One naturally com- 
pares these prints with the Arundel series. In our judgment the 
comparison is favourable to the former. The colouring lacks that 
element of crudeness which is seen in many of the Arundel 
prints: they give the atmosphere of the originals in a way that 
the Arundels did not. We can hardly imagine a reproduction 
more like the original than that of The Last Supper. The 
publishers are to be congratulated upon a notable achievement. 
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THE DUMA. Politics is the first resource of the opponent of 
social reform, and when all, even force, has failed to still the cry 
for progress, it remains his last and hopefullest. It is a massacre 
of ideas instead of bodies; but it is just as effective. Russian 
diplomacy may be discredited: it is no longer found to be so 
slimly relentless as it appeared a few years ago; but it has retained 
a full appreciation of what may be attained by politics. Hence 
the creation of the first Duma. Hence, too, its quick dissolution 
and the immediate promise of another one—later on. The period 
of waiting is over now. The second Duma has been elected ;—a 
much stronger one, apparently, than the first, more intent upon 
real national and social reform and more capable of turning a 
policy into action. But who knows? During the long period 
which has elapsed between the dissolution of the first Duma and 
the first meeting of the second one, the Government has had time 
and opportunity to strengthen itself. The revolutionaries, con- 
stitutional and violent alike, have not been idle; but circumstances 
have, obviously, not been favourable for much extension and 
reconstitution of their forces. That the Government has largely 
gained in power during the interval, at the expense of the parties 
of reform, is very probable, for how else can we account for the 
long-continued and rigorous execution of the policy of field courts- 
martial? We read, for example, that up to the beginning of 
March the known victims of M. Stolypin’s policy number 764. 
That number represents executions alone. We read also that 
during one week in March twenty suffered the death penalty, 
although several sentences were changed to penal servitude for 
life ; and there is no indication that that policy will be withdrawn 
during the sittings of the Duma. Attention will now, of course, 
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be centred upon the Duma. The Government will hardly dare 
dissolve it so arbitrarily as it dissolved its predecessor. We may 
therefore now reasonably expect to witness the advent of some 
measure of representative government in Russia. And we may 
even witness a still greater phenomenon: that of politicians 
resolutely dealing with the laws and conditions of life. 


ee Until recently, the Lord Mayor’s Show was almost 

‘the only relic of pageantry in this country. And, 
of course, it is not a pageant. It is neither civic nor artistic. It 
is little more than the annual procession of Bumbledom; of the 
outworn skeleton of our civic constitution. Things are changing, 
however. From all parts of the country rumours of coming 
pageantry may be heard; rumours of folk-play too, for the one 
can have no robust and lasting life without the other. The 
Warwick, Craigmillar, and other pageants of last year are soon to 
be followed by many others. Already active preparations are 
being made for pageants, some of them with folk-plays inter- 
woven, at Oxford, Bury St. Edmunds, Dudley, St. Albans, 
Liverpool, Dover, Isle of Wight, and elsewhere. Few details 
of these have as yet been published; but even with the meagre 
information that has come to hand, one is confident that this year 
will take us a long step forward towards the recovery of these 
once vital elements of national and regional life. There is scarcely 
anything that we have more need to recover. We may even go 
so far as to say that the great progress recently made in the art 
of civic government is dependent, for its maintenance and its 
increase alike, upon the measure in which we develop our new- 
found interest in folk-play and pageant. The tendency of all 
government, however good and democratic it may be, is towards 
bureaucracy. The attitude of the greater part of the people 
towards their elected representatives is that of mere spectators,— 
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an attitude disturbed only when the demand notes for rates or 
writs for elections are issued. And just as bureaucracy is always 
ignorant of the past and heedless of the future, the present of 
many towns is really a condition of arrested development. 
Nothing will change this condition of affairs so much or so readily 
as will a reawakening of the community to a living sense of its 
picturesque and strenuous, happy or tragic, past. Now, these are 
main elements of folk-play and pageant; and if they are subtly 
woven into an artistic whole, simple enough in scheme to make 
an immediate appeal to the eye and the mind of all who see them, 
our corporate civic life will soon seize upon the moving panorama 
of the past and transform the best of it into the action of the 
present. That, it would seem, is what we may be prepared for 
as the immediate outcome of the present revival. But the move- 
ment cannot stop there; indeed, it has perhaps begun at the wrong 
end. The pageant and folk-play of the past were not backward 
glances of the communal memory. ‘hey were emotional and 
spectacular projections of the life and action of the time. The 
pageant and folk-play of our time must be this also. The little 
village of Hildenborough has grasped that fact; and the result of 
this will doubtless soon be seen in better plays than its naive 
** Back to the Land.” The new education for civics will come, 
not from University, Council Chamber or Parliament, but from 
the heart and brain of the people. 








